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The Prevention of Swarming—Questions. 


{We received the following letter from Dr. Miller, in 
which he asks ** The Dadants” some questions. Upon its re- 
ceipt, we forwarded the letter, and, in due time, there came 
back with it a reply from both Mr. Chas. Dadant and his son, 
C. P. The Doctor’s letter and the two answers are as fol- 
lows :—Ep. | 

Messrs. DADANT & SON:—You have done what you could 
to embitter my life by keeping bees that would not swarm, or 
by keeping hives from which bees would not swarm. At any 
rate, you report only from three to five colonies out of a hun- 
dred as swarming, and you attribute it chiefly to the large 
amount of room you give your colonies. This year I gave to 
most of my colonies 16 Langstroth combs, making, I think, 
about one-third more capacity than you give to your colonies. 
Most of them were reduced to one story with eight frames at 
the time of putting on supers, but before being so reduced a 
number of them made ready for swarming, and of those left 
on 16 frames the large majority decided to swarm. 

It might be said that being in two stories the bees did not 
work in both, but thatis a mistake, there was brood in both 
stories, and the queen went freely from one story to another. 
Now, why do my bees deport themselves so differently from 
yours? Is it ** locality,” or is there something in the shape of 
the hive? Is it some witchcraft you brought over from 
France? If the latter, will you teach me the secret if I come 
down to your place ? Enviously yours, 

C. C. MILLER. 


CHAS. DADANT’S ANSWER TO DR. MILLER. 


There is nothing in discordance with what we hold to be 
the habits of the bees, in the above facts as described by Dr. 
Miller. The frames of our large hives have about 100,000 
cells: those of the 8-frame Langstroth about 60,000, or two 
together about 120,000, but as soon as the crop begins we 
add one super containing about 50,O0O00 cells, and when this 
is a little over half full we adda second one, if the season is 
favorable, thus raising the capacity of the hive to 200,000 
cells. 

The difference in the quantity of swarms is not due only to 
those successive enlargements of the hive. Acolony,in a 
state of nature, always builds its combs from the top down, 
and continues them downward without interruption, without 
leaving any space open. The queen may thus run over them 
without obstacles or irregularities. It is not thus with a 
double-story hive, and for that reason the queen always hesi- 
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tates more or less either to go up into the upper tier or down 
again in the lower. The upper combs are separated from the 
lower, by the top-bar of the lower combs, the empty space, 
and the bottom-bar of the uppercombs. This space compels 
her to hunt around in the dark, in a way which is not accord- 
ing to her instinct. 

In a large, single-story hive the case is different. She 
finds in the brood-chamber the entire space that she needs. 

In our apiary of about 80 colonies, here at home, we have 
had but two swarms this season. We should gladly welcome 
Dr. Miller, and show him how our bees behave with: our 
methods. 

In a criticism on page 391, Mr. Doolittle, speaking of 
large hives, writes that it is useless to have hives full of brood 
and bees in the month of March, for it would be as if one hoed 
the potatoes before they were up. Wedonot know where Mr. 
Doolittle has seen hives full of brood and bees in March, prob- 
ably not in our latitude, which is about the same as his. 

It is just the other way. In either large or small hives, 
one usually does not get brood and bees as early as one would 
wish. Every season we try to induce our bees to breed early, 
by giving them flour before the pollen comes. 

I would add that I should be very glad to find a way to 
get still stronger colonies than we usually have in April, for 
there is a great deal of fruit-bloom every year, and at that 
time there are but few colonies, even in large hives, that are 
sufficiently strong to harvest more than is necessary to breed 
from. CHAS. DADANT. 


Cc. P. DADANT’S ANSWER. 

Dr. Miller is either trying to poke fun at us, or he is want- 
ing to bring us out with our hobbies. I rather think the lat- 
ter is the case. Although Dr. M.’s motto is ‘‘I don’t know,” 
we suspect him of knowing a great deal more than he lets on, 
and we think that he is not nearly so ignorant as he would let 
us believe. Well, Doctor, we will take you as if in dead earn- 
est, and will ‘* talk back.” 

Right here, in the home apiary, we have about 8O colo- 
nies just now. We have had two swarms, and think we have 
lost another. Mr. Dadant, senior, has had the task of watch- 
ing the bees, and he seems to think that he is wasting his 
time. 

Here are two colonies side by side, both apparently very 
strong. We opened their hives about a week ago, and found 
one of them with about five extracting-frames full of honey, 
the center ones partly sealed, but the other nine frames nearly 
dry. The supers are of the American size, and hold 14 half- 
frames. The colony is evidently expecting to fill the entire 
width by and by, but their restricting themselves to a certain 
number of combs shows that they do not feel crowded, and 
are comfortable. There are no idle bees on the outside. 

The other hive has a large cluster hanging on the outside 
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(elles font la barbe), literal translation, ‘‘ they make a beard ”’ 
—a very explicit way of putting it, if itis French. An exami- 
nation of the inside reveals less honey than the other colony, 
but that honey is scattered all through the super from one end 
to the other, and not a single cell sealed. Why, then, do they 
hang out, since they have room to spare, their super having 
really less honey than that of the other colony? My dear, 
sir, it is very plain—they are crowded. Their hive, although 
very large, and their large super, are both inadequate, or per- 
haps they suffer more from the heat, owing to being more ex- 
posed to the sun. At any rate they cannotall stay inside. We 
will try one remedy first. We take one of the entrance-blocks, 
and raise the hive from its bottom, in front, placing the block 
under the edge of the hive. This gives them a good chance to 
ventilate the entire hive from several sides. No tight bottoms 
with us, you understand. 

Two days after we examine again. That hive still has a 
number of bees on the outside, while the other has not an idle 
worker. It won’t do to let it ‘‘ make the beard” so long, and 
we will add another super. Raising the first one, we find that 
there are only about 15 pounds of honey in it, and that they 
have made but little headway. We now have two supers, or 
room for 120 pounds on this hive. This morning we examined 
it. They have honey in both supers, and, Iam glad to say, 
not a bee is idle—no more barber needed. I have not the 
shadow of a doubt that you will agree with me whenlI say 
that this colony would have been very likely to swarm had we 
not done as we did. You will also agree that, if it does swarm, 
there will be nothing astonishing about it, because, as we all 
know, when they once have the swarming-fever there is no 
cure except by swarming. 

Dr. Miller tells us that he put a number of colonies on 16 
frames, that is, two 8-frame brood-nests, and that a number 
of them made ready for swarming. We would have to {know 
just when those additional hives were put on to have an op- 
portunity of ascertaining what is the probable trouble. From 
what the Doctor says, they must have laid eggs and reared 
brood quite plentifully in those two stories, and the colonies 
must have been about one-half more populous than those on 
eight frames. They must have needed, then, nearly twice as 
much surplus room as the others, and yet with the floor space 
of an 8-frame hive there is only room for 24 sections in one 
tier. It is true that you can pile several storieson top of each 
other, but this is not usually done. How many did you put 
on? Then the ventilation is much more difficult. 


I remember some 25 years ago when we were still using 
the little square 6-pound honey-box, with glass on four sides, 
and aninch hole at the bottom, I often wondered why the 
bees remained idle on the outside and not a bee would go into 
those boxes. It was the heat and the lack of ventilation that 
hindered them. We had a very good chance of making sure 
of this when we began using the section honey-box, thanks to 
D. L. Adair, of Kentucky. His section-box was too large, but 
it was a great improvement on the glass box, for the bees had 
much better access to it. 

Doctor, put the supers on, but put on enough to give them 
a good chance. The great trouble in producing comb honey 
is, that you do not wish to put on so many that they may leave 
a lot of them unsealed, and it is a much finer task to judge of 
the proper space to give than when you expect to extract it, 
for in the latter case it does not matter a particle whether the 
honey is sealed or not, so it has been well ripened. 


But I wish to say much more on this subject, and will ask 
leave to put off the balance till another day. 
Hamilton, Ill., June 24. C. P. DADANT. 


Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 
should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 
scribe for it. 
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Value of Bees to Apricot Growers. 
BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


This season has been a very peculiar one for California. 
Our apricots usually bear full crops every other year, and this 
should have been the bearing year, but owing to the unusual 
cool, dry weather while they were in bloom, the crop is ex- 
tremely light in many places, and in some localities almost a 
failure. Now this could have been remedied. How? Why, 
by having bees to fertilize the bloom. 


This article is suggested by the complaint of a friend. He 
had a large colony of bees take possession of the roof of his 
tank-house some timein April, and now he is in a sweat as to 
how to get rid of them, as he says they are a terrible nuisance 
on the apricots while drying, etc. That they 40 work on apri- 
cots while drying, especially over-ripe ones, isa fact which I 
am not going todeny. Now, this friend has a very light crop 
of apricots, and is very anxious to make the most of them, 
and I want to whisper in his ear a trifle: 


Friend S., providing you had four or six colonies of bees 
to fertilize your apricots while in bloom, you would have had 
a heavy crop, and knowing that the bees were the cause of 
the heavy crop, could you have begrudged them the small 
quantity of juice they would have taken while they were dry- 
ing? You discover the bees on the drying-trays, and do you 
not imagine that they are doing a great sight more harm than 
they really are? You are a pretty close observer in most 
cases, please look into this matter thoroughly. 


Now for facts: Atthe time the trees were in bloom, it 
was so cool that bees could fly but a short distance from their 
hives, and only a few hours in the day. I notice some 20 
trees on First street literally loaded with nice fruit, while a 
short distance from them the trees are almost bare of fruit. 
There is a cause for this, and what is that cause ? Why, there 
are two large colonies of bees iu the cornice of a house adjoin- 
ing the lots where those trees are. 


I met a friend three days ago; he was making prepara- 
tions for apricot drying. ‘* Well, how is your crop ?” I asked. 

‘**T never had a heavier crop, or a finer one, and as my 
neighbors have only very light crops, and some of them almost 
none at all, I expect to get a good price for mine.” 


So you see this friend was in extra-good spirits. Why 
does he have such a fine crop? There must bea cause, and 
whatis it? Why, a widow has some eight colonies of bees in 
box-hives just across the street, only a few rods from friend 
H.’s apricot trees. Now, in all probability this same man will 
find fault with the widow’s bees for taking a trifle of the juice 
while his fruit is drying ! 

Let the bees have a trifle for their labor. The laborer is 
worth of his hire; muzzle not the ox that treadeth out the 
corn. Santa Ana, Calif., June 20. 


os 


Fifteen Years’ Experience in Bee-Keeping. 
BY MRS. SALLIE E. SHERMAN. 


(Continued from page 418.) 

I was the first person in this part of Texas, so far as I 
know, who had sent for and Italianized their bees, and had 
them in movable-frame hives, with section-honey for sale. It 
attracted a great deal of attention, and many thought if I 
could make such (to them) wonderful success, that they, too, 
could do likewise. Many came to see me and to talk bees, 
for miles around. Someof them bought bees of me, paying 
me $12.50 per colony, and had me order hives, smokers, 
veils, etc., for them. There were, however, only a few of 
them that made a paying business of bee-keeping. It, as you 
know, is a business requiring close attention to minor details, 
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which a great many people are not willing to give, hence their 
failure. 

My son and I did quite a good deal of transferring bees 
from box to movable-frame hives. In many directions for 
miles acound we bad calls for this kind of work. I remember 
on one occasion a man happened in while we were in the midst 
of transferring. Of course, before beginning we had drum- 
med on the hive and frightened the bees until they had filled 
themselves with honey, so of course they were very docile, 
and almost as easiiy handled as flies on acold morning would 
have been. He looked on in mute astonishment, and wanted 
to know if we hadn’t mesmerized them? When we told him 
no, he was a *‘ doubting Thomas,” and did not believe us. He 
went off and told that we couldn’t fool him that way, for, said 
he, ‘** They either gave them something to stupefy them, or 
else they conjured them.” Whatever the ‘‘conjuring” meant, 
I am sure I don’t know, for 1 had never heard it used except 
by negroes. 

As the years rolled past, I was all the time reading and 
studying everything I could get my hands on that treated 
upon the subject of bee-culture. I subscribed for the Bee- 
Keepers’ Magazine, and eagerly devoured its contents; but it 
did not satisfy me. Its visits were too far apart. I then took 
the American Bee Journal and the Apiculturist; got ‘‘ Bees 
and Honey,” by Thomas G. Newman, and ‘‘A Year Among 
the Bees,” by Dr. Miller; ‘* Bee-Keepers’ Guide,” by Prof. 
Cook; Alley’s ‘*‘ Handy-Book, or 30 Years Among the Bees ;” 
‘* Blessed Bees,” by John Allen; Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 
and ‘*A BC of Bee-Culture,” by A. I. Root; Dr. Phin’s ** Dic- 
tionary of Apicultural Terms,” etc. I hardly know all that I 
have read, for when I would get through a book there was 
almost always some one who wanted it; I would letthem have 
it, and buy another from a different author. By this means I 
read more than perhaps I otherwise would have done. I have 
but few standard works on hand at this time, for reasons 
above mentioned, but I havea good-sized trunk fullof journals. 


I finally decided that I could get more honey and manage 
it more easily by running more for extracted and less for comb 
honey, soI sent a special order for 20 top stories for the 
American hives, to run for extracted instead of comb honey. I 
had them made the same as bottom stories, with the exception 
of a bee-entrance which was not cut out. These I set on top, 
after having filled them with heavy comb foundation. Thus, 
the frames were interchangeable, which I found to be very 
convenient. 


A little later on I ordered 100 Eclectic hives, 50 of 
which I used for extracted honey, and the others were or- 
dered for a gentleman in an adjoining county. He, too, was 
very enthusiastic on the subject of bee-keeping. He said be- 
fore he got bees and used so much honey that he always had 
from $50 to $100 doctor’s bills to pay each year; afterwards 
none at all, until his family took the measles; they then lost 
one son. Both he and his wife told me about how very badly 
she once had erysipelas, which extended half around her body, 
several inches wide, from which she had been suffering the 
most excruciating pain for several days and nights without 
obtaining relief, notwithstanding there were several physi- 
cians attending her. Finally, her husband asked the physi- 
cians if they had any objection to his making and applying a 
plaster composed of honey and flour. They replied no; that 
if it did no good it certainly would dono harm. They assured 
me that in less than 15 minutes after it was applied she was 
perfectly easy, and dropped off to sleep, and in three days it 
was healed over so that she could dress herself and get around 
the house. I relate this, thinking it might be of use to some 
suffering human being. It is certainly worth remembering, 
and given a trial in case one is similarly afflicted. 


I have received orders and shipped bees hundreds of miles 
in various directions over the State—I mean full colonies. I 








quote a few lines from Mr. Wm. Little (now deceased), form- 
erly of Hutchins, Dallas county, Tex., dated July 4, 1884: 

** DEAR Mrs. SHERMAN :—I am glad to report to gou that 
the bees, etc., you shipped me arrived in good condition. You 
certainly did a most excellent jobin packing, etc., and I be- 
lieve they would have gone across the continent by rail in 
good order and condition. You fixed them up so nicely and 
well. I am delighted with them, and they are doing splendid 
work. I prepared and set the bees in a good place, made 
good shade over them, and they went to work at once, and 
seem to increase in numbers and working force every day. 

‘* Wa. LITTLE.” 

I always guaranteed safe arrival and full satisfaction in 

every case. I never had a customer that I failed to satisfy. 


I learned a great deal from my observatory hive, which I 
kept all through the working season with one frame of bees, 
brood, etc., in my gallery, where I could see and study the in- 
side workings of a full colony, so to speak, at any and every 
leisure moment I had. I took great pleasure in showing it to 
my friends when they visited me. I also had it on exhibition 
at our county fairs, and at many farmers’ institutes, which I 
attended. In this way I have shown queens to thousands of 
people, many of whom had never seen one before. I was 
asked on one occasion to show a lady the ‘‘queen’s throne.” 
Speaking of this reminds me of an incident that occurred at 
Chicago, while attending the World’s Fair and bee-keepers’ 
convention. Never baving had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
G. M. Doolittle, and on being shown his bees that were on ex- 
hibition, I asked for and obtained permission to get up on the 
platform so I could see them better. I watched my oppor- 
tunity and caught a drone, and then a worker-bee; then in 
company with a bee-keeper from Colorado, we went walking 
around on a tour of inspection amongst the many bee-fixtures 
there on exhibition. Presently we met a large Pennsylvanian, 
who began talking bees; noticing the drone I held by one 
wing, he said: 

‘* Them’s the kind of bees we have down in our State, and 
I’}] tell you they haint made no honey there in several years.” 


I asked him if he wasn’t mistaken in the kind of bees. 

‘* No,” said he, ** them’s the kind, shore.” 

The bee-keeper and I laughed, and told him that that was 
a drone. 

‘*IT don’t care if it is, them’s the kind we’ve got down 
there, shore, and they haint made no honey to amount to 
anything in three or four years.” 


We told him that we were not surprised at all at their 
failure, if that was the kind they depended on for gathering 
and storing the honey. 

I killed the worker-bee as soon as I caught it, but still 
had it in my hand, and showed it to him, and told him that 
that was the kind of bee that stored honey in Texas. 

‘* Why,” said he, *‘ that is nothing but a gad-fly !” 

I finally killed the drone and wrapped the two together 
in a little piece of paper, and brought them home with me. In 
looking over some papers, etc., a few weeks ago, I came across 
them, or rather I opened the paper in which they were, and 
found the dried shells or skins and half a dozen very queer- 
looking, lively little insects, different from anything I had 
ever seen, which I suppose had devoured the bees. 

Bell County, Tex. 


[To be continued. ] 
Mt 
* 
Alfalfa—Cleome—Sweet Clover—Something 
About Honey-Flows. 
BY R. C. AIKIN. 
Alfalfa is thought by many to be a sure yielder. Even 
some of the writers from the alfalfa districts have been guilty 
of giving the impression that it yields the whole summer 





through. I have before this told the public, through the api- 
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cultural press, that the alfalfa honey-flow was not one long- 
drawn-out, all-summer flow. I have now been six years in a 
region where the plant is grown very extensively, and I must 
say that I find it about as some other plants in regard to re- 
liability. 

The season of 1890 the flow was very rapid at first, and 
continued for about 50 days. In 1891 it was not so rapid, 
but continued about the same time. In 1892, if it had not 
been for red clover we would have been almost without sur- 
plus. In 1893 it was about like 1892, the flow lasting only 
about two weeks, and mostly from red clover. ln 1894 alfalfa 
agair yielded fairly well, giving us about 40 or 50 pounds in 
a two or three weeks’ flow. But 1895 was the poorest in 
many years, though the bloom was fine, and I thought prom- 
ised the best in the six years. Thus, alfalfa has practically 
failed to give a surplus three years out of six. 


I consider alfalfa a fine honey-plant, and the honey of a 
quality that is hard to excel. I believe, too, that under irri- 
gation any plant will bea little more certain to yield some 
nectar, though the alfalfa is subject to the same influence 
(whatever it is) that keeps other plants from secreting nectar. 

That long-drawn-out bloom is to some extent a myth. In 
this part of the country it begins to bloom about June 15 to 
20, and, ifleft to grow on at will, continues to put forth 
fresh bloom for six or eight weeks, then gradually ceases, un- 
less, like any of the clovers, it takes a second growth. This 
second growth will bloom quite profusely, but I have never 
known it to yield much. Just like red clover, it will grow a 
second crop when the first has been cut for hay, but I have 
not found this to yield much. 3 

Alfalfa grows more rapid, larger, and more woody than 
the red clover, being practically between the red and sweet 
clovers, and the farmers aim to cut it just as it’ begins to 
bloom. I have seen many hundred acres just beginning to 
get nicely into bloom, and the bees just getting started on it, 
when down would go the whole for hay. Happy is the apiarist 
who lives where alfalfa seed is grown, or where the farmers 
are behind with their work. Ditch-banks, fence-rows, road- 
sides, and nooks and corners are frequently a good share of 
our dependence for pasture. Last year was wet for this coun- 
try. and many farmers were behind with their work, letting 
much of the first crop get into full bloom, yet with all the fine 
outlook the flowers would not ‘‘ give down.” Many said it 
was too wet, but I have seen good flows from heart’s-ease with 
much more rain. Yes, and from white clover, too, 


The much-famed Rocky Mountain bee-plant (cleome) is 
tricky, too, and no more to be depended upon than the others. 
I do not know what sweet clover will do. The poor plant has 
a hard time of it. It tries hard to live, and succeeds to some 
extent, but the farmers fight it as the worst of weeds. Few 
localities have enough left to give it a fair test. I think both 
sweet clover and cleome are good, and would help out most 
likely when the other sources fail. 


I have for years eagerly read what has appeared in the 
journals on the subject of planting for honey. At this date I 
am of the opinion that one may plant, with profit, if the crop 
be of value for other purposes ; but to plant for honey alone, 
or to plant out of season to lengthen the flow, I have very 
little hopes of success. My observation is that in good years 
plants will yield some out of season; but when we get but 
little in season, the out-of-season bloom gives nothing. By in 
and out of season I mean the regular or natural time for a 
particular plant—or by Jate sowing, etc., to get it to bloom at 
some other season. 

We discuss the whys and wherefores of these matters, 
and offer wise counsel; but, after all, whatcan wedo? The 
Power that made all these wonderful things in Nature can and 
does manipulate them as He pleases. Scientific research to 
find out the methods in Nature by which these things are ac- 








complished is interesting, and may be rightly used; butif we 
knew all the details of His methods it is not in the least prob- 
able that we could avert the disaster that overtakes us. Does 
not all sacred and profane history teach us that if we live and 
do as becometh brethren, then our land bringeth forth in 
plenty ; but when greed and gain are the prevailing motives 
we are brought into straights, and ‘immediately begin to look 
elsewhere than to our own selves for the cause ? 


Loveland, Colo. 


Feeding Back—What Becomes of the Feed ? 


BY HON. R. L. TAYLOR, 
Superintendent of the Michigan Experiment Apiary. 


Feeding bees for profit, i. e., feeding back honey which 
has been extracted, for the purposeof producing comb honey, 
which is a more valuable article, is a very complicated matter, 
if the probability or degree of profit to be derived therefrom is 
alone considered. So many items which are unknown quali- 
ties enter into the problem that it is not to be wondered at 
that some even of the most skillful apiarists have been unable 
to realize a financial success. But others have been entirely 
successful, and it is hardly necessary to say that a negative 
result has comparatively little weight when confronted with 
a case of actual success, for if all the circumstances existing 
in the latter case had had place in the former the result must 
have been alike successful. Failure where there has been 
success proves that the only requisite to general success is the 
discovery.and application of the appropriate conditions. 


While the exact extent of the bearing of these several 
conditions is to a considerable degree uncertain, their ten- 
dency is in most cases tolerably well understood, though there 
is a difficulty still in some particulars in determining whether 
they are the best possibleor not; as, for instance, the charac- 
teristics of the bees of a particular colony which is to be made 
use of in respect to persistent energy, comb-building, etc. 
These and some other points cannot always be infallibly de- 
termined without an actual practical test. 


Among the more important points to be considered in or- 
der to induce the most favorable conditions are the following: 


1. The character of the bees to be employed. There is a 
wonderful variety in the character of the bees in the different 
colonies even in the same apiary and of the same race. This 
difference shows itself in many ways, especially in the degree 
of excitability, in smoothness of combs built, in the whiteness 
of the cappings of comb honey, in energy and activity, and in 
the disposition to cling to the brood-chamber, to crowd it with 
honey, and when that affords no more room, to cease labor 
rather than to overcome tbe disinclination to pass beyond the 
limits of the brood-nest into a surplus apartment above. In 
selecting bees to be employed for feeding back, no point is 
more important than that those should be chosen that enter 
willingly upon work in the supers. The Italian race is very 
defective in this respect, while the black or German race or 
crosses in which black blood predominates are superior, 
though even among these judicious selections may be made 
with great advantage. 


2. The character of the queen. The pertinent point here 
is that the queen should be prolific, not that prolificness is 
specially necessary after the feeding has begun, but unless 
she is so the colony will not have the numerical strength de- 
sirable, and the existing brood will not be great enough in 
amount to furnish the required reinforcements as the work 
progresses and the older bees perish. 


3. The season. That must be early—the earlier the bet- 
ter after the advent of summer weather. In selecting this 
time we gain in two ways; first, we avoid as far as possible 
the disposition of the bees to store honey in the brood-cham- 
ber, a disposition which ever increases as the season wanes, 
and, second, we secure the great advantage of having the 
work done during the hottest weather during which alone 
bees produce wax and build comb most economically. Of 
course, the work must not be undertaken while honey is being 
gathered from the fields. The opportune time is the interim 
between the early summer and the late honey season which 
begins generally about the 20th of July at the failure of the 
basswood bloom. 


4. The size and condition of the brood-chamber. For ob- 
vious reasons this should be small, because, otherwise, an op- 
tunity is furnished for the production of a large amount of 
brood whose value beyond a certain limit cannot be great, and 
whose production must cost the consumption of an indefi- 
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nitely large amount of the honey fed, and also because, other- 
wise, room is given for the storage of a large amount of honey 
where it is of less value than it was before it wasfed. The 
capacity of five Langstroth frames is about right, or of one 
section of the Heddon hive, and this latter is better because 
this hive is so shallow that that amount of comb occupies a 
space equal horizontally to that occupied by the sections in a 
section-case, so that the heat and odor rise equally from the 
brood-chamber to all parts of the section-case. This is an ad- 
vantage, especially if there should be cool weather before the 
feeding is finished. The combs used should be such as are 
filled with brood so far as possible, and the residue with honey, 
thus the bees are prevented as far as possible from using or 
storing the honey so as to entail a loss. 


5. The condition of the sections to be filled should be con- 
sidered. The farther the comb in them is worked out, the 
more honey they contain when they are given to the bees to be 
completed, the greater will be the relative profit. On the other 
hand, the less they contain, and the less work done upon 
them, the less the profit, if, indeed, it does not pass the van- 
ishing point. The liberal feeding contemplated will turn a 
great army of quiet bees into active laborers, and will induce 
the rearing of increased amounts of brood, and growing brood 
and active laborers require a large amount of food—we don’t 
know how large, but probably more than one could guess, so 
the economy is seen of aiding the bees so far as we can by 
giving them the best possible comb to fill, as in other ways, 
so that the work they have to do may be finished at the ear- 
liest possible moment, that the wages they exact in the shape 
of food may be stopped. The matter of the amount of honey 
required for food while the bees are in a state of activity, and 
for the production of the wax needed to carry the work to 
completion is one of very great importance, as may be seen 
from the details of the results of an experiment which are 
given in the accompanying table. 
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The experiment referred to was made for several pur- 
poses; one of which was to show the results that may be ex- 
pected to follow a disregard of some of the principles stated 
in the foregoing. Not having a supply of honey for the pur- 
pose, I used granulated sugar, which was made into a syrup 
by boiling a certain amount of water and adding an equal 
quantity of sugar by weight. In the process of preparation 
there was an evaporation such that the weight put in was 
14.65 per cent. greater on the average than that taken off. 


The feeding was begun the 1LOth of August last, and re- 
quired four and a half weeks for its completion. The three 
colonies employed were dark hybrids of more than the aver- 
age strength of the apiary. Each colony had a brood-chamber 
consisting of a two-section Heddon hive witha fair amount 
of brood for that season in a year of great dearth of bee-pas- 
turage. The sections to be filled were all furnished with foun- 
dation only, and one case was given to one of the colonies, and 
two to each of the others. The feed was supplied to the bees 
in pans placed above the sections, and was given as rapidly 
as it could be taken. The greatest care was taken in keeping 
a record of the amount fed, the amount given each time being 
weighed separately. During the greater part of the time 
when feeding was going on, there was a moderate amount of 
honey being gathered, sufficient, however, to supply most of 
the apiary with abundant winter stores, notwithstanding pre- 
viously the danger that most of the colonies would have to be 
fed for winter seemed imminent, and many stored a consider- 
able surplus in empty combs. . It cannot of course be deter- 
mined how much honey the colonies under consideration gath- 
ered. Probably not nearly so much so as they would have 
done had they not been receiving feed, and judging from the 
results, one of the three gathered much less than either of the 
others. If this was so, it resulted from the difference in the 
characteristics of the bees of the different colonies. All three 
certainly brought ir large quantities of pollen. 


It will be noticed that in the table the weight of each 





brood-chamber before and after the feeding is given, and to | 





that is added the weight of each at the time of putting them 
into winter quarters. In the next column appears the weight 
of the liquid food given each, and that is followed by figures 
showing the amount of dry sugar that went to make up the 
syrup; then after the weight of the honey produced and the 
gain in the weight of the brood-chamber, comes, last of all, 
the amount of sugar which has disappeared entirely, and this 
upon the assumption which is a somewhat violent one, that 
one pound of dry sugar made but one pound of ripened syrup. 
But if we assume that a pound of sugar made 1% pounds of 
sugar-honey, the figures showing the amounts consumed 
would be greatly changed, and, disregarding fractions, we find 
No. 1 consumed 84 pounds, No. 2, 31 pounds, and No. 3, 88 
pounds. 

The question—What has become of these large amounts ? 
—is a puzzling one, but our ability to answer it at least suffi- 
ciently to enable us in practice to greatly reduce them is the 
point upon which the answer to the question—Can feeding 
back be made profitable ?—must turn. As bees have never 
been suspected of casting good syrup out of the hive we may 
assume that it was all used legitimately in carrying on the 
work of the hive, but for different purposes, as it answers for 
food, fuel, and building-material. It would be rash for one to 
undertake to say for which of these purposes the greatest 
amount was used, but probably if the facts could be got at it 
would be that for food, if we include under that head all that 
is used for the nourishment of the brood as well as that portion 
of the honey consumed by the mature bees, and needed to 
make, with the pollen consumed, a balanced ration. This dis- 
position of the matter would leave the honey or syrup con- 
sumed by the bees more than that to be divided and ascribed 
to the other two purposes, that of creating heat and that of 
producing wax. 

The only point that rematns to be noticed in this matter is 
the method by which the expenditure of material for any of 
the purposes above defined may be curtailed. 

The expenditure for food pure and simple could be judi- 
ciously decreased to any great extent. That of the mature bees 
could not be decreased to any great extent. Thatof the ma- 
ture bees could not be decreased at all (if the work were done 
at that season for the same length of time), and that of the 
brood only to the extent the brood itself might be safely de- 
creased. As bees at the season mentioned are seldom inclined 
to rear much more brood than is necessary to bring the colony 
through in good condition to the next spring, not very much 
could have been saved here in this case, but all that could have 
been done in this direction would have been accomplished 
without danger of curtailing the brood too much by allowing 
each colony a brood-chamber of a single section instead of 
two. Earlier in the season when bees are inclined to give 
more attention to the rearing of brood, such cutting down of 
the brood-chamber would without question effect a large sav- 
ing in the expenditure of food. The contraction of the brood- 
chamber would prove very effective in other ways, especially 
in the saving of honey as fuel, as the size of the space to be 
warmed would be greatly lessened, and a much greater per- 
centage of bees would be forced into the surplus-cases where 
heat is especially needed while the working of wax is going 
on: and, too, the amountof the food given stored in the brood- 
chamber would be cutdown about one-half. (See account of 


my feeding back experiment made in 1893.) 
Again, the choosing of the season from the middle of July 
to the middle of August would be an advantagein all ways. 


for the heat of the sun would serve largely to keep up the 
temperature which must otherwise be maintained by the con- 
sumption of fuel, the amount of food would also de decreased 
to some extent, and, as comb is made thinner, and so goes 
farther in hot than in cool weather, a substantial economy in 
the saving of building-material would result. 

I shall only continue this to mention one other point 
already referred to, which is hardly excelled by any in impor- 
tance as an element in securing the highest success,-viz.: the 
providing the bees with sections containing comb well worked 
out and partly filled with honey, such as are usually plentiful 
at the close of the early honey harvest, instead of empty sec- 
tions. This isan advantage in many ways. The combs are 
in condition for the process of filling to proceed at once, and 
comparatively little wax needs to be produced, so that the 
work is greatly hastened, and the consumption of honey saved 


in every direction. The honey, also, in such sections, which 
is unsalable in that condition, is doubled in value by the com- 
pletion of the sections ; indeed, without the motive of »ring- 


ing such sections to a salable condition, feeding-back should 
seldom be undertaken.—Review. Lapeer, Mich. 
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Specialty in Country Life Considered. 
BY F. L. THOMPSON. 


On page 97, Mr. Abbott, in commenting on my statement 
that general farming, as it actually exists, stultifies the mindy 
says, ‘‘It is no more degrading to milk a cow,” etc. I did not 
say it was. Nor was the faintest intimation of such an idea 
intended in that article or in my thoughts. ‘‘Stultify” and 
‘*drudge ”’ do not imply moral debasement. 


‘“*If farm life is so stultifying to man’s intellectual life, 
why is it that some of our best and ablest men come from the 
farm ?” To get away from it, of course. That is where they 
show their sense. They want specialty. 

‘**There is an intelligent way to milk acow, clean a 
stable,” etc. Agreed; but when such work continues all day 
and every day, the mental part of the labor becomes infini- 
tesimal. Result: Mental starvation, none the less real be- 
cause often unconscious. 

‘*[ find recreation in all of thtse things, and education, 
too.” One begins to wonder why Mr. Abbott is not farming. 
There is nutriment in a lump of dirt, but we do not choose to 
eat clay on that account. 

‘*If it were not for them, I should soon have to cease all 
intellectual work.” Iam not talking about recreation, or the 
daily constitutional, but about business. Earnestness and en- 
thusiasm in the distraction of half-a-dozen equal occupations 
cannot be attained in nearly the same degree as in one. Sub- 
ordinated variety is the spice of life. 

‘* No necessary work is drudgery unless we make it so.” 
I have also heard it said, ‘‘ Be virtuous and you will be 
happy.” Idon’tdenyit. All that the quotation from Mrs. 
Garfield amounts to is this: When there is an ‘‘inevitable 
necessity ” there is room for any.amount of sermonizing. But 
when there is not an inevitable necessity there is a choice, 
and that choice is governed by principles. 


‘*The most disagreeable work may become a certain 
source of enjoyment, if looked at in the right light.” Ju&t my 
sentiments, and the ‘‘right light” is furnished by specialty. 
The sense of fresh development, the quickened sympathy with 
the relations of things, the thorough comprehension of what 
is to be done, and other influences which can hardly be ex- 
pressed in language, combine to make work of any kinda 
pleasure. These influences in non-specialty are far inferior. 
To say that they make no difference is to shut one’s eyes to the 
facts. 

We work for the sake of achieving objects, not primarily 
for work’s sake, and we might as well say so. That work is a 
blessing, is not the main fact. 

Drudgery is not the work itself, but is a mental condition, 
the protest of Nature against this false estimate of work. It 
is almost a pathological fact. We donot cure dyspepsia by 
preaching. To bear up against adverse circumstances is one 
thing; to control circumstances, another. Mr. Abbott con- 
fuses the two. 

I agree with all that he says or quotes about disagreeable 
work; but I consider his application of it a fundamental mis- 
take, one that has already caused untold misery. A certain 
amount of drudgery to be overcome is a tonic; an excess is 
deadly. Muchof our preaching is unconscious selfishness. 
We forget half of our own experience, ignore the rest, and be- 
cause we would be so comfortable if others felt as we now do, 
we infer they ought to. 

The majority think it is enough to exercise the mind as 
we do the body. Like animals, they eat, drink, work, and are 
merry, and don’t bother themselves about other than receptive 
thought more than they have to. As long as they are not 
conscious of mental hunger, they think they are not starving. 
Others have found that different laws govern the exercise of 
the mind; that to be healthy, it must be progressive. The 
former class may turn work into comfort; but this one aims 
to turn work into fresh achievement. ‘* The best work,” says 
a recent editorial in The Dial, ‘tis not, as a rule, done by 
those who toil for the greatest number of hours or days, but 
rather by those who so shape their lives as to maintain the 
working period at its highest potency.” 


On page 633 (1895) Mr. Abbott mentions several things 
which ‘‘ should fill to the brim the cup of human happiness,” 
but a growing mind is not one of them. If I bad not read his 
ideas on page 5YO (1895), which I think cannot readily be 
carried out on non-special lines, I would be tempted to say 
that he seems to be safe with the majority. 


The restlessness of the second class is exceedingly irritat- 
ing to the first one, which cannot chew its cud in peace. It is 
not backward about giving No. 2 a piece of its mind. It 
says, ‘* You are not like me, therefore you are a fool,” or, 
‘* You shall not be different from me. I will not have it;” or 





when, as sometimes happens, aspiration takes the form of 
education, ‘‘Oh, want to be a gentleman, do you ? think your- 
self too good for common folks;” by which deliberate false- 
hood, when directed against natural and worthy instincts, 
there is no telling how many lives have been embittered. 


Mr. Abbott has come too near the implication of some- 
thing like this, no doubt from good motives. ButI wish he 
would stop and think what it leads to. Some, undoubtedly, 
are low enough to be *‘above” cleaning stables when neces- 
sary, but plenty others avoid too greata portion of stable- 
cleaning in their lives for no such reason, but because they 
wish to be men, and because life is too short, and human na- 
ture too limited, to neglect a continuous and considerable 
attention to the needs of the mind. Such unqualified talk, 
from leaders of thought, is indeed discouraging. 

Yet in spite of ignorance and injustice, more and more 
are leaving the ranks of the first-class and joining the second. 
It is beginning to be seen that it is against Nature for the 
majority to be where they are; that progress is the life¢blood 
of civilization ; that even perfection must keep moving ‘lest 
one good custom should corrupt the world.” 

Non-specialists necessarily belong to the first class. It is 
all they can do to follow other men ata long distance behind, 
when trying to do several things atonce. Their inspiration, if 
it comes at all, must come from work for work’s sake. Some- 
times it does. But does it, and will it, in the majority of 
cases ? Human nature says no. 

The farmer’s cup of happiness is to be filled to the brim, 
with a mild dash of diluted theory for flavoring, by regarding 
work as the end instead of the means. No wonder Mr. Abbott 
makes a moral question outof this. It needs extraordinary 
support. But we cannot deceive even ourselves with impunity. 
Moral laxity inevitably follows moral falsity. 

Such principles preserve aristocracy. If it was the ex- 
ception to find men without some individual superiority, snob- 
bishness might dieout. But why should not that be? I do 
not believe in any philosophy of life which does not include 
the majority. Most men are naturally fitted to excel in some 
one particular, and should have the opportunity to do so. 


Is not T. B. Terry a specialist ? Who supposes he devotes 
one acre of land to one variety of potato, and does nothing 
else? Who connects Edison with the phonograph only? 
These are the only proper parallels to the study of one lan- 
guage exclusive of others, or the dative case. A broad basis 
of subsidiary knowledge is necessary for specialty to amount 
to much, but it is none the less specialty, for all that. 

‘*A broad-minded man the specialist can never be.” Mr. 
Abbott seems to want to give the word “specialist” a very 
attenuated meaning, and fight it out on that line. I protest. 
I understand by the word ‘‘ specialist” just what is understood 
by it—a man who understands his busness. well enough to de- 
velop its applications, and who practices only what he thor- 
oughly understands. This specialist is under no influence 
whatever which narrows him more than the non-specialist. 
The one practices one department thoroughly; the other, sev- 
eral departments superficially. The influences are different, 
to be sure, but I cannot comprehend by what sort of mental 
gymnastics the non-specialist can be made out to have the ad- 
vantage. It cannot be because he has several ironsin the 
fire, because by that‘lineof reasoning if he studies 36 subjects 
instead of three, he will be 12 times wiser. It is not because 
the specialist is like a student who investigates the dative 
case alone, because the great majority of money-making 
specialists that we are talking about cannot know one thing 
thoroughly without being familiar with a great variety of re- 
lated subjects—more, in fact, than the average non-specialist 
finds it worth while to-bother with, in spite of his numerous 
requirements. 

If, as is almost always the case, the specialist has more or 
less acquaintance with other things which he might follow for 
a livelihood, but does not, that does not make him a non- 
specialist. He doesone thing (and the best thing) at a time. 
That is the main point. As a matter of fact, I have met many 
more narrow-mined men among non-specialists than among 
specialists. I wonder why. 

‘* The farmer who devotes all his energies to other things 
and buys his honey usually has none, as he generally thinks 
times too hard to buy honey.” True at present. But consid- 
ering the great quantities of fine extracted boney annually 
sold at the same prices as syrup, it is rather due primarily to 
false commercial conditions than to any disadvantage in not 
producing one’s own honey. 

‘*Children are crying” for it, and we want it ‘‘ three 
times a day, 365 daysin the year.” I quickly get sick and 


tired of the finest honey if obliged to eat it at every meal, and 
have met plenty others who are affected likewise. Is nota 
little revision needed here ? 
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After being so arbitrary (which I can’t help, because I so | 
thoroughly believe in the foregoing), it is rather a relief to 
find something to be cautious about. I will just give it as one 
of my notions that Mr. Abbott’s argument—‘ The ordinary 
every-day work of life must [?] be done, and it is generally 
done by those who are not specialists”—while good as far as 
it goes, does not gofar. Even now, a large proportion have 
the choice between specialty and non-specialty in most of 
their work, and the whole tendency of the age is to keep in- 
creasing that proportion. Suppose we all took a notion to be 
specialists—would stable-cleauing, and milkiug, and sweeping, 
and washing clothes, go by default? How about making a 
relaxation out of them? For instance, I do just as Mr. Ab- 
bott does. I clean my own hen-house (I wouldn’t have a-horse 
on the place), and do my own house-keeping—all but the 
starched clothes, which I am proud to say I use as little as 
possible, B. Taylor and W. Z. Hutchinson to the contrary not- 
withstanding. As for blacking my shoes to work among the 
bees, I would be ashamed to think of such a thing. Selah. 


The necessary readjustments take some stretching of the 
imagination. But manisa various animal, and we can’t tell 
what may happen—certainly queer things have happened. 
But given what I believe to be an impregnable fact—that 
singleness of purpose and concentration of energy (with any 
desired subordinate variety) bring out the highest development 
of man—it seems to me that specialty for all is only a question 
of time; if so, that end should be kept in view, however dis- 
tant. The greatest obstacle in the wayis the existence of 
useless luxuries, and in this respect, I admit, human nature 
seems likely to stand in its own way for a few thousand years 
to come, more or less. Still, that need not prevent individuals 
from being sensible; and that acondition is difficult of attain- 
ment does not prove it is not the very thing to strive for. 
‘* Whatever is, is right,” is not sense. 


As to how far specialty can be now applied (without ref- 
erence to its desirability), Mr. Abbott knows, or if he doesn’t 
he ought to, about 25 times as much asIdo. It is evident, 
however, that it is not practiced as much as it can be even 
now. 

To say as some do, ‘*‘ Most people have to work with their 
hands, therefore should not take mind-work into considera- 
tion,” is one of those intellectual flim-flams that do not impose 
on @ healthy mind for a moment, but themselves illustrate the 
necessity for more wide-spread mental training. It does not 
need much thinking to show that while at present few have 
the opportunity for liberal education, many may take advan- 
tage of the mental benefits of specialty, by which I do not 
mean factory piece-work, but something which is capable of 
development, which repays original thought. 


Specialty in the country is the only great influence to op- 
pose to the hybrid specialties of the city—factory work, clerk- 
ing, cab-driving, ete. People can understand how there is no 
more drudgery in particular farming than in anything else, 
and that it does not require rising at nerve-depressing hours; 
but it won't do to puff general farming, for thatis the cause 
of the exodus from country to city. Arvada, Colo. 
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A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 15 cents. It is called ‘*The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 

=o 


The Names and Addresses of a!! your bee- 
friends, who are not now taking the Bee Journal, are wanted 
at this office. Send them in, please, when sample copies will 
be mailed to them. Then you can secure their subscriptions, 
and earn some of the premiums we have offered. The 
next few months will be just the time to easily get new sub- 
scribers. Try it earnestly, at least. 


————s oo ——__—— 


_ The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents ; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 
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Now is the Time to work for new subscribers. 


PERSONAL MENTION. 








p Mr. Harry Larurop, of Browntown, Wis., wrote us on 
June 25: ‘Bees are rolling in the honey from linden.” 


Mr. F. A. GeMMILL, of Stratford, Ont., received a visit 
from the reporter of the Stratford Beacon, which printed a 
full column about Mr. G.’s bees and apiary. He purchased 
his first Italian queen in 1864, and the reporter says his api- 
ary is one of the finest and best managed in that region. 


Mr. E. J. BAxterR, of Nauvoo, Ill., gave us a very 
pleasant call last week. He is a son-in-law of Mr. Chas. 
Dadant, and has 250 colonies of bees. He will have some 
honey this year, having taken several thousand pounds from 
white clover thus far. Mr. B. is also extensively engaged in 
strawberry and grape growing. 

Mr. W. 8S. G. Mason, of Morenci, Mich., called on us for 
a few minutes last week. Mr. M. has been a constant reader 
of the Bee Journal for many years. Though never having 
met before, it is often the case with many of our readers who 
call on us, we seem to have been old friends, upon the first 
meeting. So it seemed when Mr. Mason came in. 





Dr. GALLUP, of Santa Ana, Calif., has sent us a copy of 
The Evening Blade—a local newspaper—containing almost a 
page description of Catalina Island, the great summer and 
winter pleasure resort of the Pacific Coast. It is 25 miles off 
the coast of Los Angeles county, and is about 8x21 miles in 
size. This is the place where it was reported some time ago 
that a certain enterprising bee-keeper expected to establish a 
queen-rearing apiary. But we have not yet learned whether 
the project was carried through or not. 


Tue Pace & Lyon Mra. Co., of New London, Wis., 
were given a whole page write-up, with illustration of their 
manufacturing plant, in a neat local pamphlet issued recently 
describing the various business enterprises and prominent 
men of that wide-awake Wisconsin city. H. H. Page is the 
President of the company; Vice-President, T. Knapstein; 
Secretary, A. C. Daugherty; and Treasurer-Manager, M. D. 
Keith. They are one of the largest and best known manufac- 
turers of and dealers in bee-keepers’ supplies in the State. 
Their advertisement runs regularly in the American Bee 
Journal, just as should all who expect to reach the consumers 
of apiarian necessities. 


Mr. W. F. Marks, of Chapinville, N. Y., in a sort of por- 
cupinish article in the June American Bee-Keeper, says that 
‘*at no very distant date Apis dorsata will be domesticated, 
and will remain to bless mankind long after they and their 
memories shall be dead and forgotten.” The ‘‘ they” which 
we have put in Italics refers to all those who in the American 
Bee Journal opposed the scheme of the Government making 
the attempt to get ‘‘ the giant bees ” into this country. 


Now, we don’t see what is to hinder Mr. Marks and his 
like-thinking friends from themselves going ahead and getting 
those big bees, and not wait for the Government and what he 
almost intimates are asinine bee-keepers, to help them. Just 
think of the glory to be reaped from such an undertaking ! 


Now, we gladly give our full permission for them or any 
one else to go right after Apis dorsata. And if they deserve 
a crown for their unselfish work, the American Bee Journal 
will very willingly do its part in securing it for them, and also 
a suitable monument to mark their last resting place, or any 
other deserved ‘‘ Marks” of honorable recognition that being 





Why not take advantage of the offers made on page 445 ? 





martyrs to the big sting of Apis dorsata entitles them. 
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The Langstroth Monument Fund has been 


languishing for some time. So far we have received only 
$2.75, the last 50 cents coming from Brooks D. Cook, of 
Wilton, N. H. When remitting, Mr. Cook wrote thus: 

FRIEND YORK :—I enclose 50 cents as my donation to the 
Langstroth Monument Fund. May the bee-keeping fraternity 
respond to this cause with alacrity, is the wish of a novice ex- 
bee-keeper. Yours truly, 

Brooks D. Cook. 

We are ready to acknowledge in the American Bee Jour- 
nal all contributions that bee-keepers may feel like sending 
in. Probably as soon as the honey crop is sold, all will feel 
better able to spare something for this worthy object. No 
doubt every bee-keeper in the world will be glad to contribute, 
and thus have a part in the erection of a suitable monument 
to the memory of Father Langstroth, to whom modern apicul- 
ture owes so much for its past and present success, and prom- 
ise of future advancement. 

+o 
Keeping Well.—Editor 


Review, says this: 


Hutchinson, in the May 


‘Keeping well is simply the result of wearing proper 
clothing, paying attention to the right kind of bathing, 
breathing pure air in a proper manner, and, most important 
of all, eating the right kinds of food, which means, of course, 
using the right kind of drink—pure water.” 


That is well summed up in one sentence. 
us can follow all the prescription ! 


But how few of 


>. 


Selling Honey.—There are many who desire to 
know just how to realize the most out of their honey, for of 
what avail is it if a crop is secured and the producer get noth- 

_ing for it? 

Mr. B. Taylor, of Minnesota, has had long experience in 
almost everything connected with bee-keeping, and here is 
what he says on the subject of selling honey, in the Farm, 
Stock and Home: 

Forty years ago a merchant, when he wished to replenish 
his stock, journeyed to some wholesale city and personally 
selected his goods. That is all changed now, and an army of 


trained salesmen travel to every nook and corner of the coun- 
try, each carrying samples of the goodsin his line. This is a 





costly method of doing business, which the consumers finally 
have to pay, yetit has some advantages which producers of 
honey may profit by, as the following experience will illustrate: 

Having eight 18-section crates of nice comb honey unsold, 
we resolved to carry it to a neighboring thrifty village and 
offer it to supply the holiday trade. On arriving in town we 
first offered the honey to local dealers. Finding the two lead- 
ing grocers, one, after much talk, said he would take two 
crates (about 32 pounds); I expressed surprise that he did 
not want the eight crates, as there was no white comb honey 
in town. He said there was but very little cal] for honey, and 
that 36 one-pound sections would make all he could probably 
sell. We said if the dealers did not want it we would go out 
and sell it directly to consumers by the crate. He smiled de- 
risively, and said that would be the best way. 

We visited a second store with about the same result, ex- 
cept he thought one crate would be all he could sell. This left 
five crates. Taking a sample crate we went into the street 
and sold the five crates to the first six persons they ‘were 
offered to, and at a cent more a pound than the dealers were 
asked. In one hour we were back. The grocers were aston- 
ished; they said: ‘* Why can’t they ask us for honey? We 
would not have had call for that much in three months.” We 
told them we could sell 50 crates in two days, and we are con- 
fident we could. 

The dealers were no doubt nearly rightin thinking they 
would have but little call for honey; it is not ap article of 
necessity, and none but the well-to-do can use much of it 
these times, and they do not search for it asarule, but we 
know by much experience that if fine comb or extracted honey 
is brought to their nottce, they will buy liberally. 

To ship our honey mostly to the cities, to be sold in com- 
petition, is now a fatal policy for honey-producers. Friends, 
develop your home markets, have your honey in first-class 
order, and then solicit orders among your friends in town and 
country. Many think it humiliating to thus peddle their 
wares ; I confess we do not relish that way of doing business, 
but would much prefer to be a well fed and well clothed 
‘‘ beggar ” of this Sort than one to accept alms or go hungry. 


———n 


Beeswax and Honey.—We notice by the “ Year- 
Book of the United States Department of Agriculture” for 
1895, just received, that for the year ending June 30, 1895, 
there were 90,875 pounds of beeswax exported; and there 
were imported during the years ending June 30, 1891 to 
1895, the following amounts of beeswax: 1891, 379,135 
pounds; 1802, 271,068; 1893, 238,000; 1894, 315,660; 
and in 1895, 288,001 pounds. 

There were exported during the year ending June 30, 
1895, $118,873 worth of honey; and there were imported 
during the years ending June 30, 1891 to 1895, the follow- 
ing amounts of honey: 1891, 47,740 gallons; 1892, 70,- 
108; 1893, 176,147; 1894, 152,643; and in 1895, 
67,444 gallons. 

—+ o> 

Why Bees Swarm.—Mr. Hasty, in his ‘‘ Condensed 
View of Current Bee-Writings,” in the Bee-Keepers’ Review, 
has this to say when commenting on an article written by Geo. 
F. Robbins, and published an page 225 of the American Bee 
Journal: 


Mr. Robbins jauntily says he knows why bees swarm ; 
and he can tell us (e’enymost) how to preventit. Let me see 
if I can’t beat you at that, Friend R. Bees swarm because 
there is a hole in their hive. Abolish the hole and swarming 
is cured—I can warrant’em. Perchance the Robbins’ remedy 
is not quite so illusory as mine; but it may fail sometimes, 
and mine will not. He takes away the contents of the hive, 
and leaves the hole—and the bees. The objections are that 
you have doubled your stock, and you may want to prevent 
that; you have a lot of hungry babies that must starve, as 
there are no nurses to feed them; and you havea lot of 
sealed brood that may chill in a sudden cold spel) of weather ; 
and you may get the whole thing scooped by robbers. These 
combs can indeed be given to weak colonies, but only in @ 
small way; and we want a scheme that covers the whole api- 
ary. If he will take away the combs from several hives each 
day continuously, and put them into a big, warm, tenement 
hatchery; when the young bees get numerous ladle them a 
few quarts into each original hive—well, I think that’s the 
direction from which morning is most likely to arise. Perhaps 


the man who works out the finished details of this may be 
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canonized as a benefactor. I have never got around to begin 
the trial, although I have Jong had the scheme in mind. The 
outcome of such a hatchery is not increase of colonies, but a 
lot of nearly empty combs. 


Don’t think that this article is aught else than one of the 
most valuable that have been written on this topic. Especially 
does Friend Robbins get down to ‘* pay gravel” when he says 
substantially that we cannot at once, and perhaps cannot 
ever, eradicate the wants of bee-nature; but the line of hope 
isin the line of supplying these wants in some other way than 
hap-hazard swarming. 





The Poisonous Honey Question.—Retvently 
we published a number of communications on the subject of 
poisonous honey. We have now received the following from 
‘* Novice,” who started the discussion : 


Mr. Eprror :—I have been specially interested in the dis- 
cussion of the poisonous honey question. I hope that you will 
encourage further articles on the subject, until.all who have 
any experience on this line shall have contributed what they 
know through your columns, so that the materials for a cor- 
rect opinion may be amassed, and bdee-keepers may know what 
is the real truth in regard to this matter. Theory is one 
thing, and the real, exact truth may be a-wholly different 
thing. The true way to arrive at acorrect conclusion is, to 
get all the facts well in hand, and then it will be time to frame 
a hypothesis consistent with all the known facts. My opinion 
given in a former numberof the American Bee Journal, to the 
effect that nectar gathered from the kalmia was harmless, 
and that the toxic effects, if any, were the result of inges- 
tion of the ‘‘ bee-bread” or pollen, perhaps was premature, 
but I cannot help clinging to that idea until it has been dem- 
onstrated to be incorrect. If any of the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal know of any instances of poisoning from the 
use of honey, I would be glad if, with the consent of the edi- 
tor, they would report the cases, and at the same time give 
the answers to the inquiry whether pollen was consumed by 
the patients as they ate the supposed poisonous honey. 

Columbia, Miss. Novice. 


Of course, we are willing to give space to more informa- 
tion on this matter, but it would almost seem that the subject 
has been pretty well canvassed. 


——_—_—_—_—_-o-——____ 


Editor Hutchinson, of the Review, is a great man 
to simmer matters down, or, in other words, to push the pith 
out of things. Here are afew of his condensed paragraphic 
‘‘edlets ” that appeared in his paper lately : 


Advertising of an inefficient sort has been tritely com- 
pared to a ladder not quite Jong enough to reach to the top of 
the house. 

__ Sealed covers did not give so good results in wintering as 
did upward ventilation, in some experiments made by R. F. 
Holtermann. 

Foundation is not needed at all times in the sections, so 
writes Doolittle in the Papogressive, but when starters only 
are used in the sections, separators are needed. 


Five-banded bees, according to experiments made by Mr. 
Holtermann, are below the average as to wintering qualities, 
are short lived, prolific, gentle unless queenless, and are in- 
clined to rob. 

P. H. Elwood, in Gleanings, says that the feeding of sugar 
as Suggested, advised and practiced by Mr. Boardman, would 
have the effect of throwing hundreds of tons more honey on 
the market. That is exactly what bee-keepers are now need- 
ing above all things. 

In liquefying honey, Mr. McKnight spoke of liquefying 
nearly a ton in one day by the use of a wash-boiler and a cook- 
stove. Mr. F. L. Thompson thinks that there must be a mis- 
take Somewhere. He thinks that one hour for the melting of 
two 6U-pound cans of honey is too short altogether. 


oo 


To Subscribers Only.—It goes without saying 
that every subscriber to2the American Bee Journal is desirous 
that its influence and circulation shall increase; it is con- 
ceded these results can be brought about by individual effort 
more quickly than in any other way, and as increase of circu- 





lation means continual improvementin quality, quantity and | 


general benefits to all, the hearty co-operation of our sub- 
scribers is invoked. 

To this end, the publishers ask each individual reader to 
send us, on a postal card, the names and addesses of at least 
five persons whom they ubsolutely know to be interested in bee- 
keeping, and are not now among our regular readers. To 
these names three copies of the American Bee Journal will 
be sent free ; this will allow the paper to be its own advocate, 
and give every one so receiving it an opportunity to decide 
whether it is to their interest to subscribe. 

We have faith enough to carry out our part. Please send 
on your names. Address, Geo. W. York & Co., 118 Michigaa 
St., Chicago, III. 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








Bees That « Run Out” or Deteriorated. 


Will a colony of bees get ‘*‘ run out” so the queen will not 
be prolific? They are in double-walled hives, and wintered 
out-doors on the summer stands. J. 8. Y. 

Belle Plaine, Wis. 

ANSWER.—Close in-breeding is not considered good, and if 
a single colony is kept for a series of years isolated, say five 
miles from any other colony, it will probably deteriorate or 
‘*run out.” Butif other bees are within a mile or two, the 
supposition is that there will bea constant admixture. Itisa 
good plan to introduce fresh blood frequently, and if the 
fresh stock is of the best, there can be nodoubt as to improve- 
ment instead of running out. 

> 2 = 


Several Questions on Bees and Honey. 


How can I raise honey and no bees? Howcan I raise 
bees and no honey? Whatcan I do with the drones after 
swarming? How many times do bees swarm in a season? I 
don’t understand the bee-business very well, and I want to 
find out what to do. A. R. 

Eagle River, Wis. 

ANSWER.—Very. likely you'll be told that you can raise 
bees but you can only produce honey. I’m not so sure about 
that, for in each case you cause something to come into exis- 
tence, and I hardly see why a man doesn’t raise butter as wel! 
ascows. Certainly we are allowed to speak of raising money, 
and why not honey? Still, if itis insisted that ‘ produce” is 
the better word when speaking of honey, I'll try to say ‘‘ pro- 
duce” if I don’t forget. 

You can raise bees without securing a crop of honey, but 
you can’t get the crop of honey without bees. But what you 
are driving at, I suppose, is to know how to manage so as to 
secure as much honey as possible without increasing}the num- 
ber of colonies. or, on the other hand, to get as large an in- 
crease of bees as possible without caring to get any surplus 
honey ? Much can be done in directing the energies of the 
bees in one direction or the other, but you must remember 
that in a bad year, when little nectar can be secured from the 
flowers, no kind of management on the part of the bee-keeper 
can make sure of acrop of honey, neither can he secure in- 
crease without feeding. 

If you want honey, and no increase, give your bees plenty 
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of room, and keep the honey constantly extracted, and in 
many cases there will be no attempt at swarming. This will 
give you the largest returns in honey with no increase, pro- 
viding the early or white clover and linden barvest is the only 
source of honey. If, however, the fall flow is considerable, 
possibly the chief harvest, then you may get better returns by 
having the bees swarm early so as to have a double force 
working on the late harvest. 

If you work for comb honey instead of extracted, then the 
problem of keeping down swarming with its consequent in- 
crease is a very difficult one. Large hives may do something 
toward it, but in spite of all you do the bees are likely to 
swarm. Perhaps the best way for you to dois to count on 
having the bees swarm once. Then hive the swarm on the 
old stand, setting the old hive a little to one side to make 
place for it. In five or seven days remove the old hive toa 
new location, perhaps 10 feet or more away, and the result of 
this removal will be that all the field-bees from the old hive, 
when they return from gathering in the fields, instead of re- 
turning to the old hive, will go straight to the spot where it 
formerly stood, and join the swarm. The swarm thus 
strengthened will give you the crop of honey, and if the sea- 
son is very good there may be some yield from the old colony, 
especially if there is a fall flow. 

If increase is your object, there are several ways of man- 
aging. One way is to let the bees swarm naturally, and hive 
the swarm on a new stand. Then hive all after-swarms, if 
any there be, and if some of them are very weak, give them a 
frame or two of brood from the firstswarm. Sometimes, how- 
ever, bees refuse to swarm, in which case you may use dhe of 
the different plans for artificial increase. Here’s one way: 
Take two frames of brood and bees with the queen, and put 
them into an empty hive on a new stand, but don’t do this till 
about the time they ought to swarm naturally, say about the 
beginning of clover harvest. Then not more than nine or 
ten days later, you can divide the contents of the old hive, 
putting brood, bees and queen-cells in two or more hives. Two 
frames of brood well covered with bees will make a fair nu- 
cleus. In this way your original colony can be increased to 
three, four or more. How well they come out will depend on 
the season, the original strength of the colony and the amount 
you feed when they can gather nothing. 

Probably the best thing to do with drones is to let them 
alone and prevent too many being reared by having very little 
drone-comb in the hives. You can cut out the drone-comb 
and put patches of worker-comb in its place, and you can 
have all new combs built on worker foundation. 


Bees left to themselves will generally send out one swarm 
in a season, often sending out a second swarm, sometimes a 
third, fourth, and even a fifth and sixth swarm. 


EP 68 - 


Keeping Bee-Eggs and Royal Jelly. 


1. How long will an egg keep, or is there no ‘‘ keep” to 
anegg? Must it bein condition to hatch, or become dead ? 

2. How long will royal jelly keep, to be of good use ? 

Of course, I mean queen-eggs—if they can be kept as one 
would keep hen’s eggs a certain limit, and then be put in con- 
dition to hatch. As We 

ANSWERS.—1. I don’t know just how long an egg will 
keep, but I’m afraid from a very little experimenting that I’ve 
done in that direction that there’s practically ‘‘no keep” toa 
bee’s egg. When it gets so old that it will not hatch, of course 
it is practically dead. 

2. I don’t know whether any experiments have ever been 
tried as to the keeping qualities of royal jelly, but I should 
have some faith that it might be kept safely out of the hive 
fora day or two. You can try the experiment by taking from 
the hive a queen-cell containing a grub and well supplied with 
jelly, keeping it out of the hive fora time, and then seeing 
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whether the bees would go on making useof it when returned. 
Your questions have a direct practical bearing, for if either 
eggs, or queen-cells containing larve, can be safely kept out 
of the hive, them they can be sent by mail. 
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‘*Strawlets”? Gleaned from ‘‘ Gleanings.”’ 


Centralblatt says foul brood spores can give the disease 
after being kept seven years. 


Great Britain, says British Bee Journal, imported in 
1895 honey to the value of $200,000. 


M. S. Thibaat, editor of Le Progres Apicole, says honey is 
used in the manufactnre of all the best toilet soaps. 


In France there is complaint that honey granulates too 
slowly this year, making consumers suspect its genuineness. 


Gravenhorst says he has often had laying workers in the 
same colony with virgin queens, the laying workers disappear- 
ing when the queens commenced business. 


Total sugar consumed in U. S. in ’95, 3,899,488,000 
lbs.—just about 60 Ibs. for every man, woman, and child. 
Wouldn’t the nation be stronger if one pound out of ten had 
been honey ? 


. 

Brood-frames filled with foundation usually have a space 
of 44-inch left at the sides. Is that desirable when the frames 
are wired? I havea lotof combs built on foundation that 
touched the end-bars, and it seems to work perfectly. 


I’ve been anxious for a genuine sample of sweet clover 
honey. I got some from Editor York that’s reliable. Smells 
distinctly like sweet clover seed. I didn’t like it much at 
first, but it grows on acquaintance. I'd like a crop of it. 


Normally, no bee less than two weeks old works in the 
field, and no bee more than three weeks old does housework ; 
but if necessary a bee five days old can forage, and it can 
tend baby and build comb when more than six months old. 


De Layens reports in L’Apiculteur a thorough series of 
experiments which seems to show that bees ventilate, not to 
cool the hive, but to evaporate the honey. The number of 
fanners early in the morning was in proportion to the flow of 
honey. 

When talking about the danger of missing queen-cells in 
cutting them out, bear in mind that it makes a big difference 
whether you cut out after natural swarming or after removal 
of queen without swarming. In the latter case the cells are 
much harder to find. 


Unite a swarm having a virgin queen with a colony hav- 
ing a fecundated queen, whether she lays or not, and Graven- 
horst says the bees with the virgin queen will be killed. But 
remove the virgin queen and sprinkle the bees with salt 
water, flour, etc., and all will be well. 


When it comes to adulteration of wax, America must 
take a back seat for Germany. Much has been said about the 
adulteration of foundation ; and now comes.an enterprising 
firm at Cologne, boldly advertising Gewerbe-wachs (trade-wax) 
of three grades, at 18, 25, and 31 cents a pound. The best 
is 34 beeswax; the cheapest is pure Gewerbe-wachs. 


Renewal of queens. Herr Strutz says in Centralblatt that 
he thinks strong colonies usually renew their queens annually 
at the close of harvest, and that prime swarms do the same. 
That may be partially true; for, naturally, a queen that had 
laid heavily throughout the season would be more likely to be 
superseded than one whose laying room had been limited. 


A seedsman in Kent, England, as reported in British Bee 
Journal, banished bees from his neighborhood because of 
crossing his seeds; but when he found the seeds were insuf- 
ficiently fertilized he was glad to get the bees back. [It is the 
same old story over again, and yet some won’t be convinced. 
Keep such stories, as long as they are true, afloat.—Eb. | 
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Question ~ Box, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
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Hiving Swarms During a Honey 
Flow. 


Query 21.—In biving prime swarms dur- 
ing a honey-flow, how much foundation do 
you putin the brood-frames ?—ILLINOIs. 


B. Taylor—I fill them full. 

W. G. Larrabee—Ful! sheets. 

R. L. Taylor—I fill the frames. 

James A. Stone—The more, the better. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—lI use full sheets. 

W. R. Graham—About one-inch start- 
ers. 

H. D. Cutting—From three inches to a 
full frame. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—I like them full, on 
wired frames. 

Allen Pringle—That depends. Usually, 
however, I fill them. 

Eugene Secor—Not so much as I used 
to. About an inch strip now. 

J. M. Hambaugh—Full sheets, when I 
can get it, and the frames wired. 

Rev. M. Mahin—If I had the founda- 
tion I would fill the frames with it. 

E. France—We make all swarms by 
dividing—have no natural swarms to 
hive. 

P. H. Elwood—Full sheets where we 
use them. We have no swarms, but 
artificial. 

C. H. Dibbern—I use full sheets, as by 
using only strips I get entirely too much 
drone-comb. 

G. M. Doolittl—From a _ starter to 
full sheets, according to the time of 
year and my desires. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—I seldom hive prime 
swarms, but if I gave them any founda- 
tion I would want the frames filled, so as 
to have no drone-comb. 

Emerson T. Abbott—During a rapid 
honey-flow I should use full sheets of 
foundation, if I desired to secure the 
largest possible amount of honey. 

G. W. Demaree—I fill the frames if I 
have the foundation. But, really, I use 
full empty combs, and have the founda- 
tion drawn out in the upper stories. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—I have had plenty 

of combs to give all swarms during the 
last four years. When they are all used 
up I will experiment along that line. 
J. E. Pond—I usually hive on frames 
filled with foundation, but use only as 
many frames as seem to be enough for 
the swarm; filling up with filled frames, 
as occasion requires. I use a 10-frame 
Langstroth hive. 


>. —_.- 


Kee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent photographs of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on theother. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 30 cents each, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘faces’ for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 








Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what Name ané 
Address you wish put on the Knife. 
he NOVELTY KNIFE is indeed a sors. The novelty lies in the handle. It is made 
beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Underneath the 
celluloid, on one side of the bandle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on the 
other side, name and residence of the Subscriber. 

The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the blades 
are handforged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. The 
bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust Or corrode. The rivets are hardened 
German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; the back springs of Sheffield spring steel, and 
the finish of handle as described above. It will last a lifetime, with proper usage. 


Why posehase the og ery J Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are, 
the owner will never recover it; but if the Novelty is lost, having name and address of owner, 
the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, would destroy the 
knife. If traveling. and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fortunate as to have one 
of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, your 
relatives will at once be apprised of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is for a Christmas, New Year or birthday present! What 
more lasting memento could a mother give to a son, a wife to a husband. a sister to a brother, 
a lady to a gentleman, or vice versa, a son to a mother. a husband to a wife, a brother to asister 
or a gentleman to a lady—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side ? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representa- 
tion of this beautiful knife, as the ** Novelty ’’ must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid, for$1. .or give it as a 
Premium to the one sending us three new Subscribers to the BEE JOURNAL (with 83.00 
and we will also send to each new name a copy of the Premium Edition of the book “ Bees an 
Honey ” Weclub the Novelty Knife with the BEE JOURNAL for one year, both for $1.90. 


Any Name and Address Put on the Knife, C°O#S® W- YORI & OO. | 


Allow about two weeks for your order to be filled. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION © 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has No Fishbone in the Sarplas Honey. 





ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION Somamaren 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
Mention the Amertcan Ree Journal 46 Water St., SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
1Aly Mention tic Amerieon Bee Journal. 


Being the cleanest is usually workeo 
the quickest of any Foundation made 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co.. N. ¥. 











Dadant’s Foundation ‘Seca ions 
IN Chi GAL | sre tats» onsen, afer duty ane, 8250. 


Untested Queens, 75c each. 
No other Goods kept here. Discount on quantities. 


Send for Price-List, A Catalogue of Practical Apiarian Sup- 


CHAS. DADANT & SON | plies, Free. Address, 
118 Michigan St. - | CHICAGO, ILL. I. J. STRINGHAM, 
13 Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. | 105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 











SEISISISISISISISICISISISISISISISISISISI I IGIGISE 
That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Works Like a Charm. Couldn't Do Without It. 


The Monette Queen-Clipping Device WORKS | 


LIKE A CHARM. With it I have clipped 30 


queens, all in one day, when examining my 





I have clipped 19 queens, and must say the 
Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 
best invention ever made, and will be wel- 
| come to many bee-keepers as it was tome. I 
could not do without one now. 








bees. Wo. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. | Dr. GEO. LACKE, Newburgh, Ind. 


PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 

Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device rree of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not-get it as a Premium by the above offer? 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. See 
page 130 (Feb. 27) for full description of it. Complete directions accompany each one 
sent out. It is a most ingenious and useful article. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 
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+ MONEY SAVED IS MONEY GAINED. + 


THE ROYAL UNION 
Life Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Iowa Policy 
Is one that definitely promises to keep an 
accurate account with you; credit your 
premniums and interest, charge the actual 
expense and mortuary cost, and bold the 
remaining funds subject to your order. 
Agents Wanted. 


JOHN B. KING, GENERAL AGENT, 
Suite 513 First Nat’] Bank Bld’g, 
20Att CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mention the American Bee Journas. 


WARRANTED GOLDEN 


ITALIAN QUEENS 2, resere,mam 


bred from a Breeder 
tested by Doolittle out of 1.000 Queens for 
his own use, and valued at $50. Queens, 50c; 
6 for $2.75 ; or $5.00 per dozen. 

Leather Colored Queens from RKoot’s best 
imported stock same price. Bees from my 
Queens are excellent workers on red clover. 
1 guarantee safe delivery. N. B.—I sent more 
than 200 Queens safely to California last sea- 
son. H.G. QUIRIN, Bellevue. Ohio. 


23A16 Mention the American Bee Journai. 











The St. Louis Convention 


It seems to have been too one-sided to suit some 
people. It's just so with the Page fence—the com- 
bined opposition can’t get up excitement enough to 
make it interesting. When the best farmers, park 
meee and railroads all unite on one fence, it's bound 
o win. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAc 





ee" IF YOU WANT THE 


— BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


~—- Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


California £« 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


TEXAS QUEENS. 


If you are in need of Queens, let me have 
your_order. Price-List Free. 


8A26t J. D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 


Mea, the Amenmrnn 
READERS 
write to any of our 
advertisers, either in 
ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper. 
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BEE-SUPPLIES! 


We have the best equipped Fac- 
tory in the West. Capacity—one 
carload a day; and carry the largest 
stock and greatest variety of every 
thing needed in the apiary, assur- 
ing BEST goods at the LOWEST 
prices, and prompt shipment. 


Illustrated Catalog, 80 pages, Free. 


, Red Oak, Iowa. 








WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


The beston Earth. Horse high, 
OverSO Styles Bull strong, Pig and Chicken 
tight. Youcan make from 4Q 
to 60 rods per day for from 
14 to 22c. a Rod. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
KITSELMAN BROS., 
Ridgeville, = indiana. 
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ITALIAN BEES. 


Unvested Queens, $1.00. Tested, $1.25. Bees 
by the |b, $1.00. Nuciei—Two frame, with 
Queen, $2.50; one frame, $2.00. . 

Also, Barred and White Plymouth Rock 
Eggs tor setting; $1.00 for 15. 

Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON, 
18E7t S WARTS, PA. 
Mention th® American Bee Journal. 


Mention th.. Anerican Bee sourna 








ADA Agent’s profits per month. Wil! prove* 

PZepit or pay forfeit Newarticles just out. 
A $1.50 sample and terms free. Try us. 

22A8t CHIDESTER & SON, 28 Bond St., N. Y. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNS. 


Hives & Combs For Sale. 


45 10-frame Langstroth Hives, two-story, for 
extracting, as made and sold by T. G. New- 
man. These are empty—no frames—are well 
paicted. and have been keptin the bee-house. 
Price, 75 cents each, 

Also, 400 Brood or Extracting Combs for 
the above hives; they have the triangular 
top-bar as made by Newman. ‘They are clean 
and in good condition. Price, $15.00 per 100. 

I would take $85.00 for the whole lot of 
Hives and Combs. 

Reference—American Bee Journal. 


w. ¢. LYMAN 
DOWNER’S GROVE, 





21 Att ILL. 


MUTH'S 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 
For Circulars, apply to CHAs. F. MutH & Son, 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10¢e for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
From 


Beautiful Golden Queens ivan. 


Let me tell you why my Golden Italians are 
better for comb honey than the 3-banders. 
Simply this—they cap their honey white like 
the blacks, and are splendid workers. 


1 Untested Queen, 75 cents or 3 for $2.00 
1 Tested Queen, $1 00. ......Breeders 2.50 
1 Breeder which I have bred from and 

found to be the best 
1 Frame Nuclei with Queen 
» Ld * * 





HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 





3 “ ‘ 


Safe delivery 


All orders filled promptly. 
HOMAS, 
FREDONIA, KAN. 


guaranteed. P. J 


an 


Warranted Queens 
BY RETURN MAIL, 


Either Golden or Leather-Colored, at 
$5.00 per doz. Choice Tested Queens at $1.00 
each. I guarantee safe delivery. 

F. A. CROWELL, Granger, Minn. 


25A6t “ention the American Bee Journai. 








No. 1 Sections—Cheap. 


We offer for a few weeks. a surplus stock of 
our one-piece No. 1 Cream Sections at the 
following very low prices: 


1000 for $1.50. 
3000 for $4.00. 
5000 for $6.00. 


These Sections are finely fihished and No.1 
in all respects save color. being, as-their name 
indicates, of a cream color. 


The stock consists of a quantity each of the 
following sizes: 


4i4x2, open2 sides 4x1 15-16, open 2 sides 
414x1 7-8, open 2 sides 
44x1%, open 2 sides 44x7-to-ft., open 2 sides 


G. B.. LEWIS Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Page & Lyon Mfg. Co., 


@ New LONDON, WIs., operates two saw- 
mills that cut, annually, eight million feet 
of lumber, thus securing the best |!umber 
at the lowest price for the manufacture of 
bee-keepers’ supplies. They have also 
just completed one of 


The Largest Factories, 


@ and have the latest and most improved 
machinery for the manufacture of Bee- 
Hives, Sections, etc., that there is in the 
State. The material is cut from patterns. 
by machinery, and is absolutely accurate. 
For Sections, the clearest and 


The Whitest Basswood 


@ is used, and they are polished on both 
sides. Nearness to pine and basswood for- 
ests. and possession of mills and factory 
equipped with best machinery, all com- 
bine to enable this firm to furnish the best 
goods at 


The Lowest Prices. 99% 


@ For instance, it hasa job lot of 200,000 
No.2 Sections that will be sold at 50 cts. 
per 1,000; or 2,000 Snow-White sections 
will be sold for $4.00, and larger quanti- 
ties at still lower prices, Send for Circu- 
lar and see the prices ona full line of 
supplies. 16 


History of the Adel 


N CARNIOLA there are two strains of 

Bees—one is gray or steel-colored. the oth- 
er is yellow. The natives consider the yellow 
strain the best, and call them * THE ADELS.” 
Adel means superior—and they are superior 
to allothers. The Queens are very hardy and 
prolific ; the Bees ee workers, store and 
cap their honey nicely, and are sure to winter 
in ’most any climate on the summer stands. 
The beesare gentle and seldom sting even 
when no smoke is used. I have had six years 
experience with them, and never have hud a 
swarm. Can ship 200 Queens by return mail. 
Everytbing guaranteed. 

Our new Catalog giving way to introduce 
Queens, and testimonials. ready to mail. 

One Queen, $1; 2 Queens, $1.90; 3 Queens, 
$2.50; 6 Queens, $4.50; 12 Queens, 88.00. Tes- 
ted Queens, $1.50. 

@” Italian Queens same prices. 








HENRY ALLEY, 
WENHAM, MASS. 


28A4t 
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Now for a 2- Month Campaign 
Please Read All of this Page. 


A Few of the Good Things to Appear in the 
Bee Journal the Next Six Months: 


Fifteen Years’ Experience in Bee-Keeping. 


Mrs. Sallie E. Sherman will begin, in the first 
number for July, a full account of her 15 years of bee- 
keeping in Texas. An article from her will appear each 
week for a number of weeks. They will be of much inter- 
est to all, and especially so to Southern bee-keepers. 


A Dozen Articles by “ The Dadants,” 


Chas. Dadant & Son, of Illinois, are the leading extracted 
honey producers of this part of the country. One year 
they had 48,000 pounds. They will contribute during 
the next six months, at least a dozen articles, drawn from 
their experience of a third of a century of bee-keeping. 


A Dozen Articles by Mr. Doolittle. 


G. M. Doolittle is unquestionably one of the very ablest 
bee-keepers in this country, and his writings on practical 
bee-culture have made him famous. With his 27 years’ 
experience, he is well equipped to write profitably for 
the beginner or even the expert bee-keeper. 


A Half-Dozen Articles by Prof. Cook. 


Prof. A. J. Cook, of California, author of ‘‘ The Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Guide,” will contribute at least six good articles be- 
fore Jan. 1, 1897. He is always interesting and helpful. 


A Full Report of the North American Convention 


will be published in this paper immediately after the 
annual meeting, which will be held in September or Octo- 
ber next, at Lincoln, Nebr. The Secretary—Dr. A. B. 
Mason—is now at work on the program, which promises 
to be the best ever gotten up by the Association. Every 
American bee-keeper will be interested in the many valu- 
able essays and discussions found in the proceedings of 
their great annual convention. 


4 Variety of Contributions by Many Others, 


who are well qualified to teach modern bee-culture, will 
also appear during the next six months. All the fore- 
going in addition to the 


Neveral Special or Regular Departments 


will make the American Bee Journal almost priceless to 
the man or woman who desires to make a genuine success 
of bee-culture, and keep informed about the doings of the 
apiarian world. 


Nome Liberal Premiums to Regular Subscribers. 


We want every regular reader of the American Bee Jour- 
nal to go to work to secure new subscribers, which we 
will accept at 


40 Cents for the Next Six Months. 


Yes, sir; we will mail the American Bee Journal from 
July 1, 1896, to Jan. 1, 1897--26 numbers in all—to 
any one not now a subscriber, for just 40 cents. And to 
those of our present subscribers who will work to get the 
new names, we make these 


Generous Premium Offers : 


For sending us One New Six-Months’ Subscription (with 
40 cents), we will mail the sender his or her choice of one of 
the following list of pamphlets : 


Foul Brood, by Dr. Howard. 
Kendall's Horse-Book. 

Rural Life. 

Silo and Silage, by Prof. Cook. 
Foul Brood, by Kohnke. 


Dr. Foote’s Hand-Book of Health. 
Poultry for Market and Profit. 
Our Poultry Doctor. 

Turkeys for Market and Profit. 
Capons and Caponizing. 


For sending Two New Six-Months’ Subscriptions (with 80 
cents), your choice of one of the following : 


Monette Queen-Clipping Device. 
Bienen-Kultur. 
Bees and Honey (paper cover). 


Winter Problem, by Pierce. 
Alley’s 30 Years Among the Bees. 
Queenie Jeanette (a Song.) 


For sending Six New Sizx-Months’ Subscriptions (with 
$2.40), your choice of one of the following: 
Novelty Pocket-Knife (with name). Prof. Cook’s Bee-Keeper’s Guide 


$25.00 Cash, in Addition to the Above. 


Besides all the foregoing premiums, we will distribute, on 
Sept. 1, 1896, $25.00 in cash to the nine having sent in 
the highest number of new 40-cent subscriptions before 
that date, (but only those having sent 10 or more new sub- 
scriptions can compete for the extra cash premiums) in 
these amounts: To the one sending the highest number, 
$10.00. The 2nd highest, $5.00; 3rd, 4th and 5th 
highest, $2.00 each ; and to the 6th, Tth, Sth and Yth 
highest, $1.00 each. 


Let Every One Begin NOW to Work. 


We will be glad to mail free sample copies, upon re- 

quest, either to a club-raiser, or direct to those you desire 

to solicit, if you will send in the names and addresses. 
(@~ All subscriptions will begin with the first number in July. 


Yours for a two-months’ campaign, 





‘*Samantha at the World’s Fair.’’—We want 
to make our present readers one of the best offers ever made. 
All know the excellent books written by ‘* Samantha, Josiah 
Allen’s Wife.” Well, ‘‘Samantha at the World’s Fair” is 
probably her best, and we are enabled to offer this book and a 
year’s subscription to the New York ** Voice” (the greatest 
$1.00 weekly temperance paper published to-day), for sending 
us only three new subscribers to the American Bee Journal 
(with $3,00), provided you are not now a subscriber to the 
**Voice.” Think of it—a grand book and a grand weekly 
temperance newspaper given simply for sending us three new 
subscribers to the Bee Journal for a year! The Samantha 
book is exactly the same as the $2.50 one, only the binding is 
of heavy manilla instead of cloth. It is a special 1LO00,QO00- 
copy edition, and when they are all gone, the offer will be 
withdrawn by the publishers. Of course, no premium will 
also be given to the new subscribers—simply the American 
Bee Journal for one year. 

—~—e er 

Only One Cent a Copy for copies of the American 
Bee Journal before Jan. 1, 1896. We have them running 
back for about 10 years. But you must let us select them, as 
we cannot furnish them in regular order, and probably not 
any particular copies. Just send us as many one-cent stamps 
as you may want old copies, and we will mail them to you. 

—____—_——__—= eo @—__—__——_- 
Honey as Food and Medicime.—A new and revised 
edition of this 32-page pamphlet is now issued. It has 5 blank 
ages on which to write or paste recipes taken from otber sources. 
tis just what its name indicates, and should be liberally dis- 
tributed among the people everywhere to create a demand for 
honey. It contains a number of recipes on the use of horey as 
food and as medicine, besides much other interesting and va:uable 


information. Prices, postpaid, are: Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies 
30 cts.; 50 for $1.00; 100 for $1.75. Better give them atrial. Send 





all orders to the Bee Journal office. 
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A HANDY TOOL-HOLDER! 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
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Sent by Express, for $1.50; or with the Bee, Journal 
one year—both for $2.00. 


Every Manufacturer, Miller, Carpenter, 
Cabinet Maker, Machinist. Wheelwright and 
Quarryman, Farmer, or any one using a grind- 
stone, should have one of these Tool-Holders. 
One boy can do the work of two persons, and 
grind much faster, easier and with perfect 
accuracy. Will hold any kind of tool, from 
the smallest chisel to a draw shave or ax. 
Extra attachment for ye scythe 
dlades included in the above price. he work 
is done without wetting the hands or soiling 
the clothes, as the water flows from the opera- 
tor. Itcan be attached to any size stone for 
hand or steam power, is always ready for use, 
nothing to get out of order, and is absolutely 
worth 100 times its cosi. 

No farm is well-equipped _un- 
less it has a Tool-Holder. Pays 
“or itself in a short time. 


How to Use the Holder, 


DIRECTIONS.—The Tool is fas- 
tened securely In the Holder by 
aset-screw and can be ground 
to any desired bevel by insert- 
ing the arm of the Holder into 
a higheror lower notch of the 
standard. While turning the 
crank with the right band, the 
left rests on an steadies the 
Holder ; the Tool is moved to 
the right or left across the 
stone, or examined while grind- 
ing, as readily andin the same 
way asif held in ths hands. 

For grinding Round - Edge 
Tools, the holes in the stand- 
ard are used instead of the 
notches. 


Address, GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 


General Items, 


eT RPT N AT NAT NET NTN 


Bees Did Well. 


Bees have done very well. The honey 
season is now over. Dry weather killed 
all the white clover. H. ALLEY. 


Wenham, Mass., June 30. 
Look for a Big Crop. 

Bees are working finely on white and 
Asike clover. I look fora big crop of 
honey this year, for we have had plenty 


of rain. Golden-rod and other honey- 
producing plants are looking well at 
present. 


I could not do without the American 
Bee Journal. JACOB WIRTH. 
Rickel, Ill., June 30, 


_ > =~. <- = 


No Nectar in White Clover. 

The honey season in this county (Jer- 
sey) is virtually over, unless we have a 
fallcrop, and the season has proved a 
failure. There was more white clover 
than we have had for four years, but it 
did not secrete any nectar, and as that 
is about all we have to depend upon 
(having no basswood), we are ‘‘in the 
* Sweet clover yielded honey, but 
there was not enough of it to amount to 
Bees are working on it from 


hole. 


much. 


morning till night, while we scarcely ~ 


ever see a bee on white clover. 
The prospect for a fall crop is pretty 
good, as it has been raining nearly every 

























day this week, 4.25 inches of water 
having fallen between June 21 and 27, 
and still raining, spoiling a good deal of 
wheat in the shock, and corn on the flat 
lands. 

The last four years having been fail- 
ures here in the bee-business, there is 
not more than 20 per cent of the bees 
in the county there were seven years 
ago; most of the farmers have let their 
bees die off—it is only those that have 
fed their bees and looked after them 
that have any left, and if we do not get 
a fall crop of honey this season, and the 
bees have to be fed to carry them 
through the winter, there will be very 
few bees in the spring, and less bee- 
keepers, as the most of them will be out 
of the business, as the outlook here is 
not very favorable for bee-keeping; 
we have nothing to depend upon for sur- 
plus but white clover, and if that refuses 
to yield, we may just as well go out of 
the business. H. D. Epwarps. 

Delhi, Ill., June 27. 





The Season—8-Frame Hives. 


My bees came through the winter in 
very good condition; they built up very 
strong on fruit-bloom, one colony storing 
some honey in the sections from apple- 
bloom. . White clover bloomed well, and 
the bees were storing honey in the sec- 
tions right along, but about May 2O it 
commenced raining, and has been so wet 
ever since that bees have done nothing, 
and the clover is about through bloom- 





ing. I have had two swarms—one on 
May 30 and the other June 8—but if 
the weather doesn’t fair up pretty soon, 
there will be no more swarming and no 
surplus. 

At this time last season (1895) I had 
taken 200 pounds of honey from seven 
cOlonies, and this season from 14 [I 
haven’t taken 10 pounds, with no pros- 
pect for any more until fall. 

I use the 8-frame hive, and prefer it 
to the 10-frame for comb honey. Some 
tell me that 8 frames are not enough, 
and that bees will swarm too much if 
kept in 8-frame hives, but my neighbors 
who keep bees in 10-frame hives, or 
boxes of all shapes and sizes, have just 
as much, or more, swarming than I do, 
and get less honey. 

I bad a rather singular experience 
with a swarm last season. On the first 
Sunday in August a swarm issued un- 
observed, and clustered and was not 
seen until they began to break the clus- 
ter, when they went straight for a patch 
of timber 4 mile away. On the next 
Tuesday morning, about 8 o’clock, they 
came back and acted as if they were 
going into the hive which they had is- 
sued from, but they clustered and were 
hived, andit is as good a colony as I 
have in the yard this season. Some may 
say that it was not the same swarm that 
left the Sunday before, that came back, 
but I am satisfied that it was, for the 
morning that they returned it had been 
misting rain until within half an hour 
before they came, and they came exactly 
from the same direction the swarm went 
off. It was a prime swarm with a lay- 
ing queen. 


What has become of the Benton bee- 
book? I haven’t heard anything said 
about it lately. W. E. WHITTINGTON. 

Benton, Ills., June 18. 


[The extra edition of the Benton book 
has been issued, and many of them dis- 
tributed. Any one can get a copy free 
by writing to his United States senator 
or representative, in Washington.—Eb. | 





—_ 





Bees Working ‘‘ Like Tigers.” 


I began the season with 32 colonies 
of .bees, increased to 50 by natural 
swarming, and have a good show for 
from 50 to 75 pounds of comb honey 
per colony for the season. The bees are 
working like tigers at present, on white 
and sweet clover. 

Success to the old American Bee Jour- 
nal. A. WICHERTS. 

Mattison, [ll., July 1. 


Gathered No Surplus. 


Bees in this part of the country have 
gathered no surplus honey so far this 
season. The basswood failed; the trees 
were covered with bloom, but contained 
no nectar. In the spring it looked as if 
we were going to have a good crop of 
honey, but, now it looks differently. We 
may get a little honey if we get enough 
rain. FRANK RASMUSSEN. 





Greenville, Mich., July 2. 
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Honey-Clovers & Buckwheat 


SEED FOR SALE. 


We have made arrangements so that we 
can furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
and Japanese Buckwheat, by freight or ex- 
press, at the following prices, cash with order: 


5b 10H 25b 50m 


Alsike Clover .....3 .70 81.25 83.00 8 5.75 


Sweet Clover ...... 7561.40 = 3.25 6.00 
White Clover....... 1.25 2.00 4.50 8.00 
Alfalfa Clover. ... .65 1.10 2.70 5.00 
Crimson Clover....  .55 90 2.00 3.50 
Jap. Buckwheat... .20 .35 .90 1.25 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Sweet Clover s Canada. 


At the following prices : 

5 lbs. 10 Ibs. 25 lbs. 50 lbs. 
$1.00 $1.60 $3.75 $7.25. 
Also a quantity of Motherwort and Catnip 

seed. Prices on application. 

EGGS for Hatching. Buff Leghorns, In- 
dian Games, & Light Brabmas. Choice Birds. 
A breeder for 30 years. Prices on application 

JOHN McARTHUR, 
881 Yonge Street, - TORONTO, ONT. 


15Atf Mention the American Bee Journa 


Promptness Is What Counts ! 


al, Honey-Jars, Shipping-Cases, and every- 
f=) thing that bee-keepers use. Roots 
Goods at Root’s Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 

Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 
logue Free. 


162 mass. ave, Walter 8. Pouder 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
HONE 


We have a large amount of Pure 
No. 1 Alfalfa we will sell cheap. 


Wax Wanted. 


. Warranted the best, sim- 
Boss hee-escape plest and quickest Escape 
on the market. Sent postpaid to any address 
for 30 cts, It can be returned at our expense 
if it is not as represented, or we will send the 
Escape on trial to any bee-keeper wishing to 
test it in good faith. We are papas See the 

iva Wit ouble - case 

Ferguson Patent Hive Super and Wicket- 
Gate ee Board, with the Escape. It is the 
easiest, quickest hive to handle for the pro- 
duction of comb honey. Address, 

= E. 8. LOVESY & CO., 
355 6th East St.. SAU.T LAKE CITY, UTAH. 

tention the American Bee Jourwa. 9Atf 


















Queens ! 


Fine Untested Queens mailed 
PROMPTLY at 60 cts. each, or 
Six for $3.30, 


Safe delivery and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Address. 


F. GRABBE, 
LIBERTYVILLE, Lake Uo., ILL. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse: Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 

LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 

READE write to any of our 
advertisers, either ip 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
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O¢ this Journal who 


Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and, so far as sible, quota- 
tions, are made according to these rules: 


FANCY.—AIl sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
cells sealed except the row of cells next the 


wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 

uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed: both wood 
~ comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 
wise. 
In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is, there will be “fancy 
white,”’ “* No. 1 dark.” ete. 


CHICAGO, ILL.. July 2.—There is little, if 
any, trade in honey at this time. We quote: 
Extracted, amber, 44%@5%c. Beeswax, 25@27. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Apr. 22.—We quote: 
No. 1 white. 9@10c.; rancy amber, 8@9c.; 
fancy dark, 7@8c. Extracted, white clover, 
10c.; amber, 5@5%c.; dark, 4@4%c. Bees- 
wax, 25@26c. Comb honey is dull. Extracte 
in fairdemand. Beeswax lower. W.A.S. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Apr. 20.—We quote: 
Fancy white, 15@16c.; No. l white, 13@l14c.; 
fancy dark, 8@9c.; No. 1 dark. 7@7%c. Bees- 
wax. 25@28c. Trade very dull and honey not 
moving, except a few fancy lots; ee 
dark is bard to sell. B. & Co. 


CINCINNATI. O., Apr. 22.—There is no fan- 
cy white comb honey on our market. Best 
white sells at 12@l14c. in a jobbing way, with 
afairdemand. Demand is good for extracted 
at 4@7c.. according to quality. 

Beeswax isin good demand at 25@30c. for 
good to choice yellow. C. F.M.&8. 


NEW YORK,.N.Y., June 24.—No demand 
for comb honey of any kind. New crop of 
Southern extracted is arriving freely, and 
sells fairly good at 50@52c per gallon for 
common, and 55@0c per gallon for better 
grades. Beeswax duil at 26@27c. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.. June 20.—We quote: 
No. 1 white comb, 1-lbs., 13@14c.; No. 2.11@ 
12¢c.: No.1 amber, 11@12c.; No. 2, 8@10c. 
Extracted. white, 54%@6c.; amber, 5@5c.; 
dark, 4@4\c. 

Beeswax, 22@25c. Cc. C. C. & Co. 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flls. 
R. A. BuRNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street, 
New York, N. WY. 


HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 West Broadway. 
CuHas. IsRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
OC. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, [lls. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F, Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 


5 per ct. Off to Reduce Stock 


onall kindsof SUPPLIES. 
—COMB FOUNDATION. — 


which will be sold in lots of 10 lbs. or more as 
follows: Medium, 38 cts.; Light, 40 cts.; Thin 
Surplus, 45 cts.; Extra Thin, 50 cts. 


Queens—Untested. 75c.; Tested, $1.00. 


SW. J. FINCH, Jr, SPINGETEM 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 











*he Advertisement in this paper. 


The Bee-Keepers’ Guide: 


Or Manual of the Apiary, 
By Pror. A. J. Cook. 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook's 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEw subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 


A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- 
day. bene Se lustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating w ty The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 
guire any introduction. No bee-keeper is 

ully quipped. or his library complete, with- 
out * THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” 


Given For 2 New Subscribers. 
The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers —simply the Bee 
Journal for one year: 


Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00), and we will mail you a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
um. Prof. Cook's book alone sent for $1.25, 
or we club it with the Bee Journal fora year 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 
book asa premium. Let everybody try for it. 
Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal, 


A Bargain—EARLY QUEENS. 


119 Colonies Italian Bees in Chaff Hives: two 
acres land; good house; excellent well. 
Early Queens—Tested, $1.00; Untested. 
50c. Sent by return mall, 
E. L. CARKINGTON, 
16Atf PETTUS, Bee Co., TEX. 
Reference—ist National Bank of Beeville. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


TESTED QUEENS ! 


Y RETURN MAIL, $1.00 each. or six 

for $5.00. Other breeders may sell you 
queens cheaper, but they can’t furnish any 
better queens, and in many instances you 
may have to wait weeks before you eet them. 
It costs something to keep a lot of queens on 
hand in nuclei. but it is worth something to 
get queens by return mail when you want 
them. The REVIEW and one Queen for only 
$1.50. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
FLINT, MICH. 


Mention the American Bee Journai 











ry\0 EXCHANGE—200-Egg Incubator, one 
Green- Bone Cutter, nine Buff Cochin Hens 
and one Cock. Bees or Honey preferred. 
P. H. Emery, Summit, So. Dak. 
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Queens and @ueen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; allabout forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
ate.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘Scientific 
Queen-Rearing’’—a book of over 170 
pages, which is as interesting as a story. 
Here are some good offers of this book: 

Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bee JouRNAL for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us three new subscribers to the 





Bee-Keeper’s Guide—see page 447. 





Bee JourNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 
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Bottom Prices 


If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 1896 Catalogue now ready 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper (36 pages). 


Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO0., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


COMB FOUNDATION ! 


Wax always wanted for Cash orin Exchange 
for Fdn. or other Supplies. My trade is estab- 
lished on Low Prices and the merit of my 
Foundation. Orders filled promptly. 
G2 WORKING WAX INTO FDN, BY THE LB. A 
SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices to dealers and 
large consumers. Send for Prices and Sam- 
ples to—GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Reterence—Augusta Bank. 1Atf 


Mention the American Bee Journat 
Our strain of 


pouat T0 X RAYS. Italians pene- 








trate red ciover blossoms. Choice Un- 
tested Queens, 70c ; 3 for #2—by return 
mail. A tull line of A. I. Root & Co.'s 
Goods on hand. 36-page Catalogue Free. 
JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


Paention the American Bee Jourrwm, 4A26b 


T ARISE 


7" SAY to the readers 
of the 





BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sel! 
—BEKEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1896, at the following 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $600 
Five Colonies..... 2500 
Ten Colonies.. 45 00 
l untested queen. 100 
6 = queens 550 
12 si - 1000 
1 tested Queen... $150 

ueens. 350 
1 select tested queen 2.0 
= * Queens 4 00 
Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing . 400) 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 500 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 

—0O 





g@ Circular free, giving full particulars regarc- 
ing the Bees and each class of Queens. 
Address 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


L2A25t BORODINO, Onon. ©o.. N.Y. 


Vention the American Hee Journ. 


Smokers, Sections, 

Comb Foundation, 
And all Apiairan Supplies 
chea 


p- Send for 
FREE atalogue. E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, HL, 
6A26t Please mention the bee Journal 


PURE BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK 


Eggs. $1.25 per 14. Our P. Rocks are very 
large, with fine plumage. Also, 


BLACK MINORCA EGGS, 


a non-sitting and great laying breed. Both 

kinds raised upon our farm. Minorca Cock- 

erels, $1.00 each. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL, 
16Atf ROSEVILLE, Warren Co., ILL. 


Mention, the American Bee Journnm. 











{9th 
Year 


Dadant’s Foundation {2"" 


Is still in the lead, for we use all the latest improvements, including the 


"? NEW WEED PROCESS, 9 


and still make the best goods. Remember that we do not use any acid to purify our bees- 
wax, and that is why our Foundation preserves the smell of the honey and is more ac- 
ceptable to the bees, than any other. It is kept for sale by 


The Jennie Atchley Company, Beeville, Texas, 
C. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio 

EB. Kretchmer, Red Oak, Iowa. 

G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. 


- K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, ind. 
. Hanssen, Davenport, Lowa. | 
>. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. | 


T. H. Strickler, Solomon City, Kansas. | 


3) 


E. C, Eaglestield, Berlin, Wis. James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N Y. 
E. T. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, Mc. Louisiana Bee-Keepers’ Supply Manufactor L. 
J.M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama Dongldsonville, La, 


John Rey, East Saginaw, Mich. 


Page & Lyon. New London, Wis. 
Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. | be 


John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 
and many other Dealers. All agree in saying that no goods are better than ours. 


Those of our customers who formerly bought through Thos. G. Newman can get our 
Foundation in Chicago, EIl., by addressing us at LIS Michigan Street. We keep 
no other goods there. 


We make a specialty of Veils and Veil Stuffs of best quality, cotton and silk. 
“LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE’’—Revised. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. 
Samples of Foundation and Tulle FREE with Circular. 
beginners with Circular. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Mention the american Bee Journa HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


Williams’ Automatic Reversible Honey-Extractor. 


Has no sprocket gear or chain at bottom of reel to get daubed with honey and corrode 
and streak it. The reversing arrangement of the Williams is at the top of the comb- 
baskets. ‘*The best extractor on the market’’—so says the veteran bee-keeper. Mr. 
N. E. France, of Platteville. Wis. 


ITALIAN BEES. 


Bright Yellow or Leather-Colored. Queens of either strain—Untested, 60 cents each: 
two. $1.00. Select, 75c. Tested, $1.00. Full Colonies cheap. No foul brood or bee- 
paralysis. Remit by Express Money Order, payable at Barnum, Wis. Many custom- 
ers send $1.00 and $2.00 bills, which are very conyenient. Stamps taken for less than 
$1.00. Price-List Free. 


VAN ALLEN & WILLIAMS, BARNUM, WIS. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal. 


Porter Honey-House Bee-Escape 


Have you seenit? Just the thing to 
put on the doors or windows of your 
bee-rooms. Indispensable, you’ll say 
after you have tried it. 


Instructions to 
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Corneil Bee-Smokers, 


Cheap, strong, serviceable. We have 
sold a good many of these, and so far 
there has been no complaint; but, on 
the other hand, there have been scores 
of letters in their praise. Price, 85 cts. 


Prepaid, $1.10. 
Cowan and Novice 
Extractors. 


These are the best. We 
are prepared to furn- 
ish, on short notice, 
-from any of our sev- 
-eral Branches, 2, 4, 
and 6 frame Cowans 
and 2-frame Novices. 











COWAN. 


If you want the genuine, see that they 


bear our name. 


THE 


A 36-page Catalog sent Free on Application. 


A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 
BRANCH OF FICHEHS AT: 

118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 

1024 Mississippi St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mechanic’s Falls, Mairfe. 





